IJOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL _ 


— _ 


A Book Full of Suggestions 
Needed Every Day by Every Teacher 


HE first volume to appear in THE AMERICAN EDUCATION 
SERIES is Strayer and Engelhardt’s The. Classroom Teacher 

at Work in American Schools. It is a new kind of pedagogical 
book. It presents the work of the teacher from a broad angle—that 
of co-operation with the school system and school officials—yet it gives 
scrupulous care to some of the most puzzling problems of the classroom. 


A professor ina western university says of this book: 


“I believe that Strayer and Engelhardt have opened up 
a field in connection with the training of teachers that will 
mark a distinct advance. We have too long attempted 
merely to train young people to teach—without trying to 
give them the knowledge that is necessary in the equally 
important work of co-operating with administrators. This 
new book will undoubtedly contribute a great deal to the 
work of teacher training.” 


And another says: 


“The Classroom Teacher has more red blood in it than 
any book in pedagogy I have seen in recent years. To 
speak personally, I am not fond of books on pedagogy as a q 
rule, but this comes as near being fascinating as anything of 
the kind I have ever read.” 


-AMERICAN BOOK K COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLAME A 
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cAnnouncing three new 


The New America | books for classes in 
Spanish— 


Interpreted by | Presenting the best literary 
productions of modern Spain 


FOLK SONGS and Spanish America: 


Constance and Henry Gideon) EL PRINCIPE QUE TODO LO APRENDIO 
EN LOS LIBROS 
FOLK. TALK By Jacinto Benavente 


Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 


oge . Vocabulary, by Aurelio M. Espinosa, Leland 
(Philip Davis) Stanford Junior University, 


Cloth. xvi+87 pages. Price, 68 cents, 


FILMS | || LA MUELA DEL REY FARFAN 


By Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero 


Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary, by Aurelio M. Espinosa, Le- 
land Stanford Junior University. 


“Am > pd ed Cloth. xii+93 pages. Price, 68 cents. 
erica in Song, Scene and Stery +93 pas : 


MAS VALE MANA QUE FUERZA 
BOOK IT NOW ' By Manuel Tamayo y Baus 
Edited with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary, 
by Carlos Everett Conant, University of Chat- 
tanooga, 
Cloth. viii+80 pages. Price, 68 cents. 
Further information about these books will be 
given in the three following weeks. 


(Community Motion Picture Bureau) 


Write or ‘Phone 


HENRY GIDEON 


| a 
6 Beacon Street, Boston | qu, 
Haymarket 3104 | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlantg, and Manila 


MOORE AND EDWARDS 
VOCATIONAL-CULTURAL READER 


THIS new book is original in plan and scope. It offers in combination the following— 


1. A progressive series of selections providing means for teaching the proper read- 
ing of the sentence, the paragraph, and the longer piece. 


ho 


An unusually large proportion of reading that is non-fiction and suited to the 
needs of pupils of Junior High School age. 


3. Nearly half the book is made up of selections on vocational subjects to correlate 
with the increased vocational work in school. 


4. Many classic English verse and prose selections that belong to the period of early 


youth. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 437 pages 


MASSELING’S 
IDEALS OF HEROISM AND PATRIOTISM 


FOR Grammar Grades. Selections in prose and verse grouped under the following 
heads: I. The Pioneer Spirit; II. Freedom and Democracy; III. Economy and In- 
dustry; IV. The American Flag; V. The Spirit of America; VI. Patriotism in Song; 
VII. Our Memorial Days; VIII. Prophetic Visions. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 346 pages. 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Béites 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND TEACHER SHORTAGE 


BY RIVERDA HARDING 


JORDAN 


Professor of Education, Dartmouth College 


When one reviews the part the classroom teach- 
ers of America have played in meeting the na- 
tional emergencies of the past three years, he is 
impressed as in no other way with the debt the 
nation owes to these men and women. ‘There 
is no need here to enumerate the multiform 
ways in which this debt was contracted—every 
teacher is but too conscious of them. In meet- 
ing educational emergencies alone, the same 
signal service has been rendered. ‘The average 
teacher has worked over time in furthering 
Americanization—she thas certainly put her 
full share of work on the crusade for increased 
salaries—she ‘has lain awake seeking to solve the 
problem of undue elimination of pupils—and in 
numerous other ways she has endeavored to 
meet and to master the crises indicated by the 
National Committee on Emergencies. With a 
full appreciation of this work that has been done, 
and with no intention of suggesting any addition 
to the already overburdened teacher, there yet 
remains the need of emphasis upon one of the 
most serious of these emergencies in meeting 
which the classroom teacher has net taken a con- 
spicuous part. The fact is that most teachers 
have felt that there was nothing effectual that 
they could do in meeting this matter, and so for 
lack of understanding their potency, they have 
not met the situation with the same energy and 
resourcefulness that has been characteristic in 
the other crucial emergencies. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the teacher in the classroom can and 
should be the greatest single factor in meeting 
the teacher shortage emergency. 

This emergency is, as every one knows, two 
fold, first, an existing lack of qualified instruc- 
tors for many schools, and second, an influx into 
the profession of persons who are definitely below 
grade mentally as compared with their fellow 
students who are entering business and profes- 
sions other than teaching. The situation to be 
desired, and the objective to which effort is to be 
directed, is a qualified teacher for every class- 
room, such teachers to be recruited from the 
highest grade pupils completing the public school 
courses. Without doubt, the universal assump- 
tion that this objective will be attained when sal- 
aries are increased to the proper level, is largely 
true; but high salaries alone will not bring young 
people of the proper mental calibre into the 


work, unless there are other incentives. So long 
as the matter is of salary merely, one may grant 
that nothing more can be expected from the 
classroom teachers than tney have already con- 
tributed. But when the quality of the prospec- 
tive teacher is under consideration, several meth- 
ods immediately suggest themselves by which 
every teacher can endeavor to meet the situation, 
and those not at the expense of her efficiency, 
as has been the case in many recent “drives.” 
That the teacher who is fully imbued with the 
spirit of the profession will feel the greatest pride 
in maintaining a high professional personnel, and 
therefore a compelling motive in turning persons 
of the best mental equipment to the work, would 
seem a commonplace hardly worth noting. And 
yet, strange to say, the teacher who is imbued 
first and foremost with the desire to see the va- 
cant places in the ranks recruited from the best 
of her pupils, is by no means a usual type. The 
fashion seems rather to be to pick out the best 
pupils and endeavor to impress them with the 
fact that they are unusually equipped for success 
in business, or in law, or in medicine, and ap- 
parently to forget that there is such a profession 
as education. ‘Certainly very few teachers during 
the year just closed have said to the best girl 
in their classes: “You have just the qualities 
which will make you a good teacher. I hope 
you are planning to prepare yourself for that 
fine work.” Or to the fine, intelligent lad who is 
a school leader: “You are the sort of boy I 
should like to see teaching. Why don’t you study 
for useful service in that profession?” On the 
other hand, when the pupil himself, attracted by 
the apparent opportunities of the work, asks the 
advice of the teacher, too often the reply is: “Oh, 
don’t go into teaching. You are too capable of 
big things to pass your life in the schoolroom.” 
Such teachers should remember that, in spite of 
the proverbial tendency to regard one’s neighbor 
as engaged in an occupation more desirable than 
one’s own, the really successful physician is de- 
sirous of seeing his son succeed to his practice, 
the leader of the bar is continually on the look- 
out for young men of promise to carry on his 
work, the engineer always has a bright young 
“cub” in tow, and the banker is the keenest of 
all in attracting intelligent young men to his own 


calling. In like manner, the truly successful 
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teacher will be “sizing up” the boys and girls 
of her classes with the idea of making a definite 
effort to turn some of the best of them to her 
own life work. In this time of urgent national 
need, the call for the right kind of service iu edu- 
cation, from the kindergarten to the university, 
is so insistent, that the teacher who does not 
make just this effort is recreant to the real 
spirit of the profession. 

Such an aggressive attitude of the teacher to- 
ward the recruiting of the teaching army 1s 
bound to be effective, if every teacher can say 
honestly at the close of this year; “I have en- 
deavored to place before the best group of my 
pupils some of the rewards and the real advan- 
tages which come to the educator, and I have 
great hopes that some of them will take up this 
life work. I have also endeavored to discourage 
those of my pupils who are manifestly unfit, from 
attending normal school or teachers’ college.” 
But the mere talking over the work with pupils 
of promise is not enough. The teacher must 
realize clearly that the really effective factor in 
attracting young people to any life work is the 
attitude of the worker himself. Accordingly, no 
more inspiring thought can animate the daily task 
of the teacher in the classroom than that his work 
for the day will leave with the children under 
his charge a greater sense than before of the dig- 
nity and joy of the teacher’s lot, and a desire to 
see themselves in a like position in the vears to 
come. Such a conscious motive for showing the 
youngsters the best that is in him, and the possi- 
bilities of his position, will make for better class 
work, from both teacher and pupil. “Blue Mon- 
days” and “Black Fridays” are of course inevi- 
table in the teacher’s career. But the greatest 
personal triumphs are those in which an expected 
blue day is turned into a red letter date upon the 
calendar, and one of the surest ways in which 
one can turn a “Black Friday” into “Good Fri- 
day” is by remembering that the yielding to the 
black impulse may be the situation which will dis- 
gust some one of the best of the girls with the 
“school ma’am type,” as she visualizes herself in 
the place of the “grouchy” instructor. An an- 
alysis of one’s attitude, not only in such crises, 
but in the every-day routine of the easy running 
class, will frequently be illuminating, when made 
in the light of the effect upon the student who 
finds himself contemplating the profession, and 
consciously or unconsciously observing the 
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teacher's reactions as a guide to his future choice. 
Such an analysis may bring a decision that there 
must be a definite change in one’s attitude be- 
fore a recommendation can consistently be made 
that the best pupils follow in one’s footsteps. .\ 
help to this end is a consideration of one’s own 
former teachers, and their effect in influencing 
one to the work. Certainly that young woman 
who presided over the destinies of some of my 
school mates in so unsympathetic a manner that 
she was generally known as “that skunk” was 
not likely to influence many of those youngsters 
to look upon teaching with any great enthusiasm. 
On the other hand, I remember the influence of 
the principal of this same school as so potent 
that every child felt that she typified the highest 
point of feminine attainment. The former might 
have urged upon her pupils unceasingly the de- 
sirability of the teaching profession, to no avail; 
the latter without specific mention had a con- 
siderable group of her girls visualizing them- 
selves as assuming like responsibilities with equal 
satisfaction and honor. Example outruns pre- 
cept, but good example prepares the way for wise 
precept. If the teacher is sure that she is set- 
ting such an example that her pupils will not re- 
spond, inwardly: “Be a teacher! Like that 
crabbed old thing? I guess not!” or, “If she 
thinks teaching is so fine, why is she always 
grumbling about her hard work?’ then she is 
in a position to make an effective appeal. Her 
own house must be in order first. But how few 
teachers whose homes are in order are taking 
the next step! And yet what greater compensa- 
tion can one have in later years than to know 
that he was the means of directing some gifted 
and successful teacher into that useful and valu- 
able career! Those of us who felt a glow of 
pride that in the letters from the firing line in 
France, our old boys had not forgotten us, may 
well feel a greater glow when from the more im- 
portant firing line of our calling we get letters 
from our old pupils telling us of their debt to 
us for impelling their enlistment in the most im- 
portant army of our republic. Shall we not, 
then, have the assurance that every classroom 
teacher in America is this year to strive as never 
before so to conduct himself that his pupils will 
realize, through the force of his example, the 
power and value of his profession, and further 
that by his definite and direct suggestion, he will 


recruit at least one of his best pupils for the 


army of worth-while teachers? 


That nation is great and destined to endure which adds to its other sources of strength the 
presence of a teaching force respected, well rewarded, fully trained, and free. 


—Henry W. Holmes.. 
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ANOTHER SAGE FOUNDATION STUDY" 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Index numbers for salaries of men and women 
teachers in city and country schools are presented 
for each year for a period of eighty years from 
1841 to 1920. In 1841 the young woman who 
taught country school received $2.50 per week. 
This year the typical teacher in rural schools 
receives $17.50 for each week she teaches, an in- 
crease of 600 per cent. Salaries of women teach- 
ers in cities show a similar increase from about 
$4.50 to $35.50 per week. Men teachers received 
much smaller relative increases. A comparison 
of increases which teachers have received and 
those which such workers as laborers and artisans 
received is made by means of index numbers 
showing the wages of laborers and artisans each 
year for eighty years. The comparison shows 
that up to 1915 teachers were constantly improv- 
ing their status as compared with other workers. 
They received percentage increases in salary 
nearly twice as great as artisans and laborers. 
The report accounts for this difference by the 
growing demands wpon the teacher for extensive 
training for ‘her work. In spite of the increases, 
however, the average pay of teachers has never 
risen as high as wages paid to such artisans as 
blacksmiths, carpenters, and painters. 

During the five years since 1915 the salaries 
of teachers have increased on the average forty- 
five per cent. as compared with a 100 per cent. 
increase in the wages of laborers and artisans. 
This lag in teachers’ salaries behind the general 
rise in prices has wiped out all the gain that was 
made since the time of the Civil War. A com- 
parison of teachers’ salaries and the cost of the 
necessities of life each year for the past eighty 
vears makes it clear that in the past two years 
the purchasing power of the teacher’s ‘salary has 
been less than at any other time since the Civil 
War. The report maintains that the only way to 
retain efficient teachers in service and at the same 
time attract able men and women to teaching 
is to bring salaries to a level corresponding to 
~ *Another Sage Foundation Study. By W. Randolph 


Burgess, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 144 
pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


the level of the wages in other occupations, and 
the level of the cost of living. ‘This is taken to 
mean bringing salaries to a point just double the 
prewar figures. 

In a chapter on building cests the report pre- 
sents figures to show that in the past five years 
the cost of school buildings thas tripled. Build- 
ings which cost twenty cents per cubic foot in 
1915 now cost as high as seventy cents per cubic 
foot. The rapid rise is accounted for in part by 
the rise in the cost of building materials and in 
part by the rise in wages of workers in the build- 
ing trades. Evidence is presented in the form 
of index numbers for the cost of building ma- 
terials and wages, and in the form of data for the 
actual cost of school buildings in New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Boston. 

With figures of salaries and building costs as 
a basis the report makes a summary estimate of 
the probable levels of school expenditures during 
the coming few years. The conclusion is drawa 
that to buy the same amount of educational ser- 
vice in 1920 and 1921 as in 1915 it will be neces- 
sary to double the school budget. In the light 
of price and wage fluctuations in the past and 
particularly at the time of the Civil War, it is 


predicted that no large decreases in prices or. 


wages are to be anticipated immediately, but 
that expenditures on the enlarged scale will be 
necessary for a number of years, 

- The report makes an analysis of sources of 
new revenue for schools. At present’ four-fifths 
of all school funds come from local sources. 
About two-thirds of all funds come from the gen- 
eral property tax. Rapid increases in school ex- 
penditures in the past fifty years have put a 
heavy burden on the property tax. This has re- 
sulted in increasing tax rates and in higher as- 
sessment ratios. City debts have been increased 
and a constantly larger percentage of city reve- 
nue has gone for education. The wide range of 
tax rates in different large cities is cited as evi- 
dence to indicate that there is no economic limit 
which has been reached in many cities. 
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THE END OF EDUCATION 


BY PRESIDENT EDGAR ODELL LOVETT 


Rice Institute 

The end of education still remains the discovery, discipline, and development of natural 
ability. It is a significant fact that in the world's contributions to scholarship the United States 
has always lagged behind other nations, and further, that in the United States’ contributions 
to scholarship the South has lagged behind the remainder of the country. Check over the list of 
members in learned organizations, the leaders in arts, science, scholarly work of all kinds, and it 
will be seen immediately that we of the South are in arrears in achievement in science and hu- 
manism. We cannot plead youth and rawness; we have age, we have vigor. But where are the 
philosophers, the historians, the painters, poets, artists, musicians, engineers, university-trained 
leaders of all kinds that should have come forth from our southern universities? 
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THE STORY OF JENNY LIND 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


On the eastern end of lovely Maelar lake in 
Sweden stands the stately city of Stockholm, 
the capital. There are fine wide, shaded streets, 
handsome homes and beautiful buildings in this 
charming city, crowned by the Royal Palace 
overlooking the lake. 

In this fine capital, there was born 100 years 
ago, on October 6, 1820, a baby girl who was to 
become one of the greatest singers of modern 
times. 

It was the famous Jenny Lind, known as the 
“Swedish Nightingale.” She was the daughter 
of a teacher of languages and began to sing when 
she was very small. At the age of three she 
could sing correctly any piece that she had once 
heard. While she was still a little school girl she 
was given vocal lessons by the best teacher ot 
the voice in Stockholm. Before she was twelve 
she knew all that he could teach her. She was 
ready for lessons from the first teacher of the 
voice in Europe at that time, Manuel Garcia. 

Jenny Lind was a fortunate little girl. She not 
only had this beautiful voice, but the way was 
opened for her training. She was sent to Paris 
to learn of the great Garcia. One could imagine 
with what joy she went there in order that her 
voice might get the right training: and her sor- 
row, too, at leaving home and friends in beloved 
Stockholm. 

Those were hard times in Paris for Jenny 
Lind. During a whole year her voice gave out. 
Perhaps this was due to over-work. But by 
heroic labor and courage, she again got control 
of her voice, and she astonished every one, we 
are told, by the way in which she sang the most 
difficult kinds of music. 

It was a happy day for the gentle Swedish girl 
when she went back to Stockholm in 1837, where 
she met with a warm welcome and great encour- 
agement from everyone who heard her sing. 
Three vears were spent, singing in the home 
land. Then she went to Berlin and sang in the 
Royal Opera House there. Her great friend 
was Giacomo Meyerbeer, the famous composex. 
Of him it is said that he could not listen without 
tears to Jenny Lind’s singing of Alice’s aria in 
one of his compositions called “Robert le Di- 
able,” which was a great success in that day. 

Another great friend of Jenny Lind was Felix 
Mendelssohn, the composer of the oratorio “Eli- 
jah.” Mendelssohn went with Jenny Lind on ther 
concert tours for three years, playing her accom- 
paniments on the piano. 

It was said that both Mendelssohn and Meyer- 
beer felt a new meaning in their music when it 
was sung by Jenny Lind. She had a way of put- 
ting great expression into her singing. She sang 
with her whole heart and soul. 

Jenny Lind was not a beautiful girl, In fact 
her face was very pale and quite plain. It was 
said of her that she was only beautiful when she 


sang. Music changed her face in a wonderful 
way. As she sang it seemed as though the soul 
was shining through its earthly veil. Everybody 
felt the wonderful effect of it and was glad. 

When she sang, her listeners seemed to hear 
the soul of music itself. Her voice was very 
sweet and very clear and what musicians. call 
“flexible.” She sang as naturally as a bird, and 
often those who sat and listened to her wonder- 
ful notes went home to dream of her music for 
days afterward. 

They thought, too, of her winsome and charm- 
ing ways. Jenny Lind was a thoughtful, gener- 
ous girl. She grew up to be a kind and chari- 
table woman. Praise did not spoil her. It only 
made her anxious to be more deserving of it. 

She got a great deal of praise. Especially was 
this true in England, where no such voice as hers 
had been heard before. After her first visit in 
London in 1847, the British people wanted more. 
On her return in 1849, the great and good Queen 
Victoria and other royalties were present every- 
time she sang in London. They did not want 
to miss any. Not only the rich and the great, but 
the poor and humble people heard Jenny Lind 
gladly. They rejoiced in her wonderful gift of 
voice. ‘They praised it, and at the same time 
they praised her goodness of heart, for out of 
the large sums which she received for singing, 
she always left behind a large part as a gift to 
the poor. 

This is true when she visited America, where 
she was hailed as the world’s greatest singer and 
one of the noblest of women. She was nearly 
thirty vears old when she landed in New Yor’ 
city in September, 1850. The American people 
gave her “the glad hand.” They strewed roses 
in her path, and they crowned her with laurel for 
what she did to advance musical art in this coun- 
try. She traveled through the eastern states, 
visiting most of the large cities. She also went 
to the West Indies, Mexico, and the British prov- 
inces. 

Her reward was very great, both in money 
and in friends. She gave large sums to charity 
in New York and in Philadelphia. Every 
worthy cause appealed to her. She was very 
modest and tried to avoid publicity. 

Once when she was in Philadelphia she wanted 
to attend church at the famous “Old Swedes’ 
Church,” one of the historic churches of the city, 
founded by the Swedes in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. She went quietly to the quaint building, 
passing up the long, narrow path between the 
ancient gravestones to the entrance. Then she 
slipped into one of the old-fashioned square, 
cushioned pews of the church. The building, 
however, is very small, and it was not long he- 
fore her presence was discovered. At the close 
of the service she was surrounded by those eager 
to take her hand. 
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It was in this country that Jenny Lind and M. 
Otto Goldschmidt, a skilled pianist and conduc- 
tor, were married. They returned to Europe to- 
gether in 1852. 

After her marriage she lived quietly at home 
and made no more concert tours. She sang in 
public now and then, however. She was especi- 
ally interested in teaching young people to sing 
and play. In her later years, she lived in Eng- 


land, where she helped musical education at the 
Royal College of Music, Malvern, London. 
Jenny Lind was happiest when helping others... 
She gave money to help young singers get mu- 
sical training. When she died in November, 1887, 
at the age of sixty-seven, she was honored as 


much for her great goodness and for what she- 


had done for musical education as for her great 
voice. 
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THE PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


[Boston, October 21, 22, 23.] 


Mrs. Edward C. Mason, the incoming presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation, expressed the aims of the organiza- 
tion remarkably well when she said: “We believe 
that all who have the common interest of getting 
the home and the school into a closer relationship 
should be banded together for strength and for 
mutual encouragement and inspiration. If all 
fathers, mothers, teachers and citizens were pool- 
ing their talents, their experience and their re- 
sources in an effort to give all the children in the 
state a square deal, the outlook for succeeding 
generations would indeed be bright.” 

The opening meeting of the eleventh annual 
convention of the association was held in the 
hall of the Boston Public Library on the after- 
noon of Thursday, October 21, when the reports 
of the officers were given. Mrs. Edward W. 
French presided. Mrs. Milton Higgins, the 
president, was unable to be present, as the ship 
on which she was returning from Europe was 
delayed. 

The officers for the coming years are: Honor- 
ary president, Mrs. Milton P. Higgins; president, 
Mrs. Edward C. Mason, Winchester: vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. S. H. Whitten, Holyoke: Mrs. Ed- 
ward M. Barney, Medford, and Mrs. E. V. Bor- 
den, Fall River. The secretary is Mrs. H. V. 
Neal, Tufts College, and the treasurer is Mrs. 
L. A. Greenwood, Gardner. 

At the Thursday evening meeting in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, Boston University, Clarence Kings- 
ley of the State Department of Education 
welcomed the delegates. Praising the work of 
the association, he commended especially the 
improvements in physical education which it has 
advocated. “Parent and teacher,” he said, “must 
know the whole child. Just as it is impossible 
for the teacher to train the child without knowl- 
edge of his home conditions, so, too, it is im- 
possible for the parent to fully mould the child 
without some knowledge of its general attitude 
as displayed in school.” 

Mrs. Susan W. Fitzgerald was the principal 
speaker of the evening. She spoke on “Women’s 
Responsibilities and Opportunities of Today.” 
She insisted that the chief field of women in poli- 
tics was to be the human, social field. “Woman 
is quick to recognize the connection of business 
life with home and social life,’ she said, “and 


will use her ballot whenever it is possible to 
bring about a better adjustment. So, too, I think 
on all matters pertaining to the public schools, 
if she doesn’t wax sentimental and push things 
too far, she will also bring about a better adjust- 
ment. 

Superintendent Frank V. Thompson of the 
Boston schools spoke to the same purpose when 
he said: “I think women will go further than the 
men toward bettering conditions. When a man 
would say of a suggested reform: ‘It is good but 
we can’t afford it’, a woman would say: ‘It is good 
and we can’t afford to go without it.” 

Mrs. Edward M. Barney presided at the Round 
Table Discussion*at the Public Library on Fri- 
day morning. Legislation, Child Welfare Day, 
Child Hygiene and Home Economics were 
among the topics discussed. Of special interest 
was the discussion on legislative bills, led by Mrs. 
William Tilton. 

Friday afternoon was occupied with a visit 
to the Art Museum and a tea at the Wheelock 
Kindergarten Training School. Here the visi- 
tors were given a delightful treat in the inimitable 
story-telling of Mr. and Mrs. John Cronan. 

‘Motion pictures were shown at the meeting 
at the Boston Trade School on Friday evening. 
Films showing hygiene work among the children 
of the state were given through the courtesy of 
the State Department of Health. Methods of 
home study were shown by means of a film loaned 
by the Community Picture Service; and “The Bell 
of Atri” was presented by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. This meet- 
ing was presided over by Mrs. Edward Tilton. 

The Saturday morning discussion on education 
was opened by Mrs. Edward V. French; that on 
kindergarten by Miss Lucy Wheelock, and that 
on literature by Mrs. Edward Barney. 

A number of important resolutions were 
adopted at this meeting. Among these was one 
for the adoption of the modern health crusade 
by the association; another, that a campaign of 
education be adopted leading toward legislation 
for the establishment of kindergartens, and an- 
other, confirming the action of last vear m sup- 
porting legislation for the censorship of motion 
pictures. 

One of the most significant steps taken dur- 
ing the convention was the incorporation of the 
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association. Since April the headquarters have 
been at 248 Boylston street, Boston, with Miss 
Louise E. Merrill in charge. 

Angelo Patri, the “Schoolmaster of a Great 
City,” spoke on the topic: “Parents and Teach- 
ers” at the closing meeting on Saturday afternoon 
in Huntington Hall, under the joint auspices 
of the Froebel Club and the association. He con- 
gratulated the organization on its success, and 
said: “Now you women are to have the oppor- 
tunity through your ballots of deciding what is 
the best thing to: do for the children. We men 
have never been able to decide that because of 
our incomplete understanding.” 

Mr. Patri then outlined very definitely the 
rights of the teacher, the parent and the child. 
“First,” he said, “the teacher has a right to think 
for herself; then she has the right to sympathetic 
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supervision; and to the sacredness of her teach- 
ing period; she also has the right to a clean child, . 
and to one that fas been taught an appreciation 
of the truth.” 

The parent has the right to have the individual- 
ity of his child preserved, and also that his child 
shall be helped to succeed in some definite line 
of work. He has the additional right to the best 
advice the school can give as to the proper edu- 
cation of that child, and to a clear explanation 
as to the new methods by which the child is 
taught. 

The child, himself, has the right to a free at* 
mosphere, to the best school possible, especially 
when he is small. “His greatest right of all,” de- 
clared the speaker in closing, “is the right to 
‘Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.’ ” 


BOOKS AND THE NEW MERCHANT MARINE 


BY DONALD K. CAMPBELL 


A. L. A. Dispatch Agent, Newport News, Virginia 


During the war the United States government 
and the American Library Association, which 
supplied reading matter to sailors and soldiers on 
the various government-operated vessels, awoke 
to the fact that a real need of books existed on 
board ship. Consequently, the government took 
over officially the libraries which the association 
had helped build and equip for the men in the 
army and the navy. An important part of the 
after-war program of the American Library As- 
sociation has been to construct an organization 
which would furnish the same privilege to the 
crews of the new American Merchant Marine. In 
addition to this work, the organization is endea- 
voring by the use of books to turn the minds of 
the American people and the imagination of the 
American youth to the sea. 

Now, when the sea-faring nations are making 
every effort to improve their commerce, the 
United States has a special interest because of 
her huge export trade. Americans, however, are 
not a sea-minded people. We have been so en- 
grossed in our own “big business” and have so 
given our best energies to developing the natural 
resources of the country that we have ignored 
the fact that fleets of cargo-carrying vessels 
owned by home capital and manned by home 
crews are essential to our commercial prestige. 
We need to realize that our commerce will to a 
greater and greater degree become international, 
that it will be to our financial advantage to build 
a fleet of vessels able to carry our goods per- 
sonally conducted, so to speak, to the world’s 
ports. We must, as a people. make American- 
owned and operated ships so attractive in speed, 
so efficient in the handling of goods, so intelli- 
gent in dealing with local conditions in foreign 
ports, that the use of an American ship will 
guarantee to the exporter the competent handling 
of his business. 


The manufacturer of an article in popular use 


today does not compete to advantage with his 
rival by turning his finished product over to a 
competitor to boost and distribute. He has his 
own advertising and selling organization, financed 
and controlled by the capital of his company. 
Thus he comes into close touch with the actual 
needs, ways of thinking and habits of his cus- 
tomers. This principle applies to foreign as well 
as to home trade. The important factor in for- 
eign trade is competition—competition in trans- 
porting goods to foreign shores and in creating 
a demand for them. The man who can meet his 
competitor most successfully is the man who 
knows his subject best. Books contain the nec- 
essary technical knowledge. To make available 
to the American seaman the knowledge that will 
best enable him to do his part in building a suc- 
cessful foreign trade for America is one of the 
purposes of the present movement. 

The United States Shipping Board has estab- 
lished several training schools on the Atlantic 
and the Pacific coasts where the prospective sea- 
man can take a short course in the rudiments of 
the three departments of a ship—deck, engineer- 
ing, and steward—after which he goes on a sea- 
training trip of several weeks’ duration in a ves- 
sel specially provided and equipped. The training 
school at Camp Stuart, Virginia, takes care of 
approximately 500 men a month, all of whom are 
passing through this preliminary training before 
shipping on a commercial vessel. That a major- 
ity of these men are coming from inland cities 
rather than the seaport towns seems to indicate 
that the Merchant Marine idea is growing ma- 
terially throughout the country. The Camp 
Stuart School is. one of the centres where an at- 
tempt has been made to furnish the men 4 
selected general library for their recreation as 
well as carefully selected specialized books for 
their several courses. 


During the past year the American Library 
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Association has also been steadily building up 
aan effective organization to administer the actual 
work of bringing books to the sailors. The as- 
sociation now has dispatch offices at the large 
port cities of the United States, with local repre- 
sentatives at the smaller ports. Representatives 
are also stationed at Honolulu and Manila. Ships 
can exchange their library units at important 
foreign ports through the medium of the Ameri- 
can consuls. 

The typical library supplied the ships is a unit 
collection of seventy-five to eighty books, com- 
prising about three-quarters fiction and one- 
quarter books on seamanship, marine engineer- 
ing, poetry, biography, history, and economics— 
such a collection of books in number and quality 


as will normally last a crew of forty or fifty men | 


on a voyage of two or three months. The dis- 
patch offices contain a selected stock of technical 
books on subjects pertaining to the operation of 


a ship, from which individual men may borrow 
books they especially need. Since the inception 
of the service a little more than a year ago nearly 
375,000 volumes and 125,000 magazines have 
been placed on board 2,300 ships. On many of 
these boats libraries have been exchanged several 
times so that in all nearly 5,000 unit libraries 
have been supplied the men of the merchant 
marine. In July a station was opened on the 
Great Lakes at Sault Ste. Marie. Up to August 
21, 18,341 books were placed on board 393 ships 
plying the Great Lakes. 

The American Library Association has pri- 
marily intended to establish this service on a 
practical working basis. When this is accom- 
plished it is hoped that the value of library ser- 
vice will have been proved, and that then it will 
be financed and carried on indefinitely by those 
directly benefited. 


REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


IMPRESSIVE STATISTICS. 

Bulletin 192C, No. 11, issued by the National 
Bureau of Education, under the supervision of 
H. R. Bonner although simply the advance sheets 
of the Biennial Survey of Education (1916-1915) 
contains a mass of statistics most impressive in 
their variety and importance. State by state, in- 
cluding our outlying possessions, are given 
scores of items pertaining to primary and second- 
ary schools, with totals which in their magni- 
tude are most significant. Ome table gives the 
facts for five-year periods since 1870. Many are 
startling in their nature. In 1870 38.7% of the 
teachers were men. In 1918 only 16%. In 1870 
1.2% of the pupils were in high school; in 1918 
nearly 8%. In 1870 total expenditure per pupil 
was $15.55. In 1918, $49.12. 

AN ENTERPRISING SCHOOL. 

The Sophie J. Mee School, Mt. Vernon, New 
York, has started the publication of a school 
monthly entitled “The Orange and_ Black,” 
which gives promise of an up-to-date, interesting 
and original literary venture. 

Six editors, nine class reporters and nine class 
salesmen cannot fail to make this venture a lit- 


erary and commercial success, 
— 


THE SCHOOLS OF METHUEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The report for 1919 is a highly attrac- 
tive document. It is evident that the 
schools of the city are more than abreast 
of the times. Since 1914 the minimum salary 
of grade teachers has advanced from $380 
to $800, and the maximum from $608 to $1,250. 
There are 3,000 pupils, for whom the city last 
year spent $130,000. This vear $168,000 will be 
needed. 


A GREAT SCHOOL. 

he Michigan College of Mines, founded, sup- 
ported, and controlled by the state, has since 1886 
been training Michigan men and others for suc- 
cessful careers in the great industry of mining. 
Situated ideally on the shore of Lake Superior, m 
the very centre of the world-famous copper 
country, it has peculiar advantages, and is gradu- 
ating men fitted to fill positions of great respon- 
sibility and influence. The announcement of 
courses for 1920-1921 inspires confidence and in- 
terest. 

HIGH POINTS. 


The Bulletin of High Points, issued monthly 
to all teachers in the high schools of New York 
city, could be read with profit by every high 
school teacher in the country. It is what it claims 


‘to be—a clearing house for ideas, and gives ex- 


pression to the best professional opinions of the 

teachers of the city. Edited by Lawrence A. Wil- 

kins, director of modern languages in high 

schools, assisted by six editors from as many dif- 

ferent schools, it is a publication of unusual merit 

and full of valuable facts and suggestions. 


THE SCHOOLS OF HAWAII. 


sulletin, 1920, No. 16, is a Survey of Education 
in Hawaii, issued by the National Department 
of Education, and is a preliminary edition, con- 
taining chapters I to IV of final report. 

The bulletin is an able and profound study of 
the peculiar conditions of Hawaii, separated, as it 
is, by more than 2,000 miles from its nearest 
neighbor. The review of the racial problem is in- 
tensely interesting, and the three chapters on the 
school system are of country-wide interest. 
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A SMALL TOWN—BUT GOOD SCHOOLS. 

The town of Hopkinton, Rhode Island, has 
about 400 pupils in all its schools, upon which it 
spends $16,000, but no larger community gives 
evidence of a more enthusiastic and progressive 
educational spirit. One gets this impression from 
reading the school report of 1919-1920. It 
speaks of a live superintendent, live schools and 
a live community. 

The Montessori class has accomplished won- 
ders under the able supervision of Miss Lilla A. 
Budlong. 

THOUGHTS. 

A remarkable booklet with the above title has 
been prepared by Leah Press Lovell, teacher in 
the Hollywood School, Los Angeles, California. 
She had charge of an experimental group of chil- 
dren from October, 1919, to June 10, 1920. 
These children were from nine to thirteen vears 
old, were not super-normal but just everyday 
boys and girls who were given a fair chance for 
expression. Miss Lovell believes that 
“every child is a poet,” and this little booklet 
seems to prove it, for it contains poems by every 
one of the thirty children under ‘her care. Poems 
are reprinted exactly as written, aside from cor- 
rections in spelling and punctuation. There are 
102 of these astonishing productions. They 
give the reader a new conception of the child 
mind. Miss Lovell states that she has thou- 
sands of similar poems by hundreds of children 
in one of the great Gary schoolsin New York 
city. Here are three of the shorter poems in 
this little booklet:— 


THE IRIS. 
What makes you stand so straight? 
Are you too proud to stay near 
Mother Earth, 
Or are you trying to touch the sky 
With your white head? 
Alexander Riskin (aged 12). 


GOD'S SOARING SON. 
Care-free son of God, 
Little linnet, 
Soaring high in the air, 
Joyous as the sun, 
Still happy in the storm, 
Little child of God, 
Tell me how I may joyous be, 
Always! Always! Always! 

Evelyn Flebbe (aged 9). 


The sun’s a candle, 
Held away up high, 
In a big blue candle-holder, 
That is the sky. 
Murie] Adath (aged 9). 


SCHOOL PROGRESS. 
This is the title of a bi-monthly magazine is- 
sued by the State Normal School, Mankato, Min- 
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nesota, in the interests of elementary and junior 
high school education in southern Minnesota. 


A UNIQUE BULLETIN. 

A unique bulletin has been issued by _ the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Two pages only are devoted to 
reading matter; pictures more impressive and in- 
teresting than any printed words occupy the <e- 
maining pages. On the front cover is a portrait 
of the great philanthropist and on the back cover 
his famous words, “Education—a debt due from 
present to future generations.” 


THE SLATER TRUST. 

John F. Slater said: “It is my wish that this 
trust be administered in no partisan, sectional or 
sectarian spirit, but in the imterest of a generous 
patriotism and an enlightened Christian faith.” 
He died in 1884. For thirty-six years the ad- 
ministrators of this noble trust have done their 
work faithfully and intelligently. Last year 
they disbursed about $80,000 among seventy 
county traiming schools; five state normal 
schools; twenty private secondary schools and 
nineteen colleges and universities, all located 
in the South. 


THE GARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The General Education Board has issued the 
eighth and last part of their report following the 
survey of the Gary schools made by Stuart A. 
Courtis by request of the Board of Education 
and the superintendent of the schools in question. 
It gives the results of “Measurement of Class- 
room Products,” and is the result of the most 
conscientious, scientific and thorough investiga- 
tion possible and should interest educators 
everywhere. Measurements were made in’ hand- 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, composition and 
reading, and indicate to the minutest detail the 
value of the Gary system. 

Copies of this remarkable report may be se- 
cured from the General Education Board at 30 
cents each. 

A SOUTHERN CITY’S SCHOOLS. 

The forty-ninth annual report of the Richmond 
public schools is a comprehensive survey of the 
schools of this progressive southern city of 160,- 
000 people with a school population of 35,000, of 
whom one-third are colored. The reports of the 
white and colored schools are given side by side 
throughout the report and furnish a most inter- 
esting comparison of the races. The superinten- 
dent, J. A. C. Chandler, has served the city in 
that capacity for nine years and has measured up 
to the great responsibility he carries. 


A fool can start something a wise man cannot stop. 
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Thanksgiving Proclamation 


By WOODROW WILSON, President 


The season approaches when it behooves us to turn from the dis- 


tractions and pre-occupations of our daily life, that we may contem- 
plate the mercies which have been vouchsafed to us, and render heart- 
felt and unfeigned thanks unto God for his manifold goodness. 


ii 


This is an old observance of the American people, deeply imbedded 
in our thought and habit. The burdens and the stresses of life have 
their own insistence. 


We have abundant cause for thanksgiving. The lessons of the 
war are rapidly healing. The great army of free men, which America 


sent to the defence of liberty, returning to the grateful embrace of 
the nation, has resumed the useful pursuits of peace, as simply and as 


' promptly as it rushed to arms in obedience to the country’s call. 


% 


The equal justice of our laws has received steady vindication in 
the support of a law-abiding people against various and sinister at- 
tacks, which have reflected only the baser agitations of war, now hap- 
pily passing. 


Vax 


In plenty, security and peace, cur virtuous and self-reliant people 


lax 


face the future, its duties and its opportunities. May we have vision 
to discern our duties, the strength, both of hand and resolve, to dis- 
charge them, and the soundness of heart to realize that the truest op- 
portunities are those of service. 


In a spirit, then, of devotion and stewardship, we should give 
thanks in our hearts and dedicate ourselves to the service of God’s 
merciful and loving purposes to his children, 
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BY FELIX J. KOCH 


Verily, verily, the old order changeth and 
giveth way to new, these days; even in the little 
red schoolhouse at the crossroads! 

Reading and writing and ’rithmetic may be 
taught still—and no doubt always will be;—but, 
instead of the “rule of the hickory stick” prevail- 
ing now-a-days, pretty young. school-ma’ams, 
from the big normal schools of the cities, are 
taking the seat of office in the country school- 
houses and administer discipline through gentler, 
more modern, more up-to-date ways! 

“The old order changeth,” to repeat, thus, in 
the little red schoolhouse, and, again, far from 
the one teacher being jack-of-all-trades along 
lines pedagogic and mistress of none here; to- 
day, in a great belt of country schools in Indiana 

“—the “Hoosier State” par excellence, by its own 
naming, within easy distance of Cincinnati—spe- 
cial teachers, each an expert in his line or hers, 
come, on statéd days, to the country schools and 
give the rural boys and girls the best the coun- 
try affords! 

In fact, one whose visions of life in the coun- 
try schoolhouse are drawn from experiences of 
his own youth, when one grim, old master ruled 
with force in the cold, or sweltering, one-room 
ark where road crossed road; or from Eggles- 
ton’s charming tales of Hoosier school-life, wiil 
stand agreeably surprised to hear of what is in 
the day’s work of such special teacher today, in 
these Indiana schools. 

As we have the story from Miss Maud Park- 
hurst, a petite young woman who covers the cir- 
cuit lying ‘round about Peru, Indiana, it runs 
very much as follows:— 

“Our work divides itself into periods of weeks, 
of.course; and so each week is a unit to itself. 

“Thanks to this, the school-life starts on each 
Monday morning; and so, come this day, I rise 
at five-thirty; in order to be off to my work be- 
times. 

“T breakfast in the bed-chamber in the coun- 
try home where I board lest IT wake the others 
at this unseemly hour; then finish dressing and 
pack my portmanteau for my first lap, a twenty- 
mile ride. 

“Chances are it’s cold and pouring, so I hail 
some passing vehicle and manage to reach the 
Station just in season for the seven o'clock train 
of the interurbans with which this section of 
country is now so well supplied. At a stop 
some eight miles from my starting-place I leave 
the trollev; walking down the tracks. wet with 
dew, or the rain now, to the railway depot, and 
there. within the half-hour between connections. 
leave by two-car train for the real interior. 

“Yes.” and she laughed, “the country children 
still cling to the rather pretty custom of ‘meeting 
teacher,’ and as I arrive at the hamlet where 
this first school stands. at 8.20, numbers of the 
boys and girls will be waiting to ‘escort me.’ as it 
were, to school. Nearing the building, smaller 
gitlies will come running, open-armed, in greet: 
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ing ;..apples, flowers, belated autumn-leaves all 
will be brought ‘to hand. 

“ ‘Oh, goody !’ some wee one will enthuse then; 
‘I'm so glad this is YOUR day!’ 

“Or again :— 

““Pold Mamma I couldn’t wait to get to 
school today, ‘cause this was the day the ‘special 
teacher’ was due!’ 

“Superintendent, janitor, both will be near and 
greeting and then we get to the day’s program. 
It starts with the centralized high-school,—sixty 
pupils; then, class by class, we descend, till, to- 
ward day-end, I reach the kindergarten-class 
with my especial field of work. 

“Somehow or other, while, in the higher 
classes, a remarkable interest in the more ad- 
vanced study of one’s theme is most grateful to 
the teacher,—and you, of the city, would be sur- 
prised to find the degree of culture attained in 
these country schools,—the wee  kindergarten- 
folk do remain the most fascinating, because the 
cunningest ! 

“Even as I enter the door, the children will 
‘pop up’ in their seats and bow, greeting in a 
united :— 

“Good morning!’ 

“The class is then seated, having been ar- 
ranged at start of school year to especial ad- 
vantage for the given field of work; this, inci- 
dentally, that the poor pupil may often keep eye 
on the best grade of work. I give the lesson: 
the class imitates; the work is developed: until 
IT can skip about and receive correct replies 
where-so-e’er. This, of course, is the story of 
anv school work. 

“The point is, though, that we special teachers 
learn how to teach our special theme best and, 
instead of the one teacher needing to vary 
methods for each branch, the pupils now get the 
best, in turn, for all. Incidentally, each of us 
tries, where possible, to co-relate our work with 
the rest: the regular arithmetic teacher may give 
the wee tots a song, counting days of the week; 
thus co-relating with the special music-teacher 
here: so, in turn, she reciprocates. The patriotic 
impulse may be awakened by a march ’round 
the room with the flag, the art teacher’s preserve 
be ‘poached upon’ as we draw on blackboard or 
on paper on desk. Through it all, recollect, we 
co-relate; we keep eve toward the finished 
whole! 

“Thus grade to grade and class to class the 
special teacher goes. In each room she makes 
record of progress made; with each teacher she 
leaves an outline of the work to be _ followed 
while the snecial herself is out on her route. 

“The day’s work for the special is. then, offi- 
cially done: but rest assured after school hours, 
through the tea-time in the evening. the planning 
of the work for this dav of next week is already 
occupvine her mind; while the more immediate 
tasks of the morrow crowd in. as she turns to 
her wee. downy bed. 

“And so endeth the first dav ;—and it’s but one 
of the five of the school-week. 


“Come Tuesday,” Miss Parkhurst went on, 
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fingering, the while, some snapshots of her 
classes, taken of these as assembled out-of-doors, 
when the warm spring sunshine called to the 
open, indeed, and the schoolroom grew, as it 
were, unbearable to the youngsters, “and the 
work goes on and on! 

“J rise in season to catch the auto-bus; yes, 
country-life knows the old-time stage-coach no 
more, and so drive over the newly-worked roads 
to the next country-school. The ride in itself 
might be a feature to one from the cities beyond. 
Our bus is not heated; it has hard rubber tires 
and sometimes it jolts you a bit. It stops to de- 
liver, or, in turn, to collect parcels; where-so- 
ever the day’s lot may demand. Thus milk and 
corn may go as express, or freight; so, too, any 
parcel one housewife may choose to send to the 
next. 

“By and by I do reach my destination at last 
and this at the end of a half-mile walk down an 
avenue of maples that reminds, for all the world, 
of the famous Avenue of Trees in Middel-Harnis, 
by Hobbema! Wonderfully lovely and pictur- 
esque that half-mile in the spring-time or the 
late autumn; but—oh, in the cold and cruel win- 
ter, if you’re a wisp of a frail little school-ma’arm 
like myself! 

“In this school, from the first grade through 
to the last, teachers have, of course, been differ- 
ent and I come squarely up against a wholly 
other set of pedagogic ideas, as personified for 
me in the pupils presented. After the morning’s 
greeting I set to work and, as I dare not directly 
correct, I show by example where some of the 
prior modes could be improved upon. 

“Come the rest-periods, and the pupils seek 
the out-of-doors, and, often, a simple folk-dance 
here or some singing-game refreshes teachers 
and pupils both on the playground. Thus nearly 
every child knows the familiar Ring-Around-the- 
Rosy song, and it forms a splendid ‘play’ for the 
teachers to use to introduce the timid, reticent 
child to the play of the rest. 

“In addition to those smaller folk, in this town 
of but 600 inhabitants, there is a high-school 
boasting eighty-one boys and girls; children com- 
ing in from the farms for full eight miles around. 

“Way back in Indiana though they may be, 
these children know all the joys of the big city 
schools; they are planning, just now, an enter- 
tainment and play for later on in the term, and 
this means their learning though uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,—to plan out and to work to- 
gether, in committees; to arrange staging, scen- 
ery, ticket-selling, costuming and the infinite 
details that go to make such entertainment a 
success. 

“Teachers, of course, stay late such times, to 
lend a hand; then I return to the first town of 
the day by steam-road and, again, it’s a case of 
planning the work for the next week 

“So we come, in due course, to Wednesday ! 

“For Wednesday morning I set my alarm for 
six and, meanwhile, have arranged to have horse 
and buggy, or sleigh in winter, ready. 


“ ‘Bob’ is ready and waiting and we set out up 
the ‘pikes, arriving at the first little, red-brick 
schoolhouse on the route just in time for its 
opening. Here there are ten pupils, eight boys 
and two girls; just one of them, a little girl in 
fourth grade, with any real talent along my 
specific line. 

“Considering the state of affairs when special 
teachers first came here, the work is progressing 
well! The children did not respond to my ef- 
forts, either, until my third visit here; when a 
happy thought sent to mind a local analogy in 
the work and their interest was aroused, then 
and there—we had established a real point of 
contact. As soon as all your pupils respond in 
some manner, either in action or willingness to 
answer questions, your battle is won, in these 
country schools. Often, as you come on a pupil 
in such schools the first time, he is afraid of ex- 
pressing himself; but after working together and 
getting acquainted, this expression is rapidly 
changed. 

“I drive some three miles,” she went on, “when 
I come to my prize pupils. In this school the 
fifteen pupils are all near the same age and all 
fond of the work in hand. One boy asks ques- 
tions almost constantly and he will understand a 
subject! They, too, are planning for an 
entertainment at the school; a musicale this is to 
be; and it will bring folk for five miles round, so 
enthusiasm is at fever heat. 

“ “Parting is such sweet sorrow,’” she para- 
phrased, “and I do hate to go on from here! 

“But, the day’s work calls,—the fifteen come 
out and wave me good-bye,—and ‘Bob’ carries 
me down a fresh-gravelled roadway to the third 
school, set in the very edge of the woods. Here 
eighteen sturdy country girls and boys are anxi- 
ously wondering if the special teacher is coming 
and even ‘Bob’ grows anxious here, for it’s at 
this place that he gets his dinner. 

“The two largest boys are my hostlers at the 
place. 

“After giving my lesson, school is dismissed, 
as it’s high noon now. In bad weather all gather 
‘round a stove huge as a furnace in very centre 
of room; good weather we gather outside. 

“After rest and refreshment, we start on an 
eight-mile drive to the last school of the day. 
Here there are twenty-two girls and boys, who, 
at first, took my branch,—music, this,—as a joke. 
Now they realize that work and study are re- 
quired; that lessons must be prepared as out- 
lined by teachers in charge; and we get on 
famously. 

“Thursday—” and she started to tell, when her 
eyes fell on the clock. 

“Incidentally, as you kiiow,” she turned, “this 
is Wednesday night and tomorrow I must return 
to the Monday schools. I'll have to be rising 
early and I’ve got a report still to write”; and 
she fingered her bag nervously. 

“You'll excuse me, I know,” and she turned 
to the door; and, a moment after, was gone! 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut is as newly organized educationally 
as any state in the Union and on quite a differ- 
ent basis from a radically different inspiration, 
than has been the reorganization in other states. 

In New Hampshire men from the outside, lay- 
men, led off in an independent fashion. They did 
not ignore school men, quite otherwise, but it 
was noble lay leadership. No such lay leader- 
ship was resorted to in the state which Henry 
Barnard reared educationally. — 

Pennsylvania went outside the state and 
brought in a great personality, a major-general 
in educational administration, to set the house 
in order. Not so in the Land of Steady Habits. 
True they went outside for a Pershing to utilize 
their famous morale, to put out of commission 
forever the traditions that have permitted the 
state that gave the world an Eli Whitney and an 
Eli Yale, to drop to eleventh place in the score 
on educational fundamentals; but they did not 
go to New Jersey or anywhere else for leader- 
ship until they had themselves cleaned house, 
until they had installed all the machinery needed 
for as good schools as there are in the world. 

In Illinois they organized most heroically with 
35,000 teachers ready to vote solidly with all 
their uncles, cousins and aunts against the politi- 
cal heir apparent of a governor who regretted 
that he could not favor school bills because he 
“was elected on the issue of economy and must 
see to it that he gave the state an economic ad- 
ministration.” Nothing of this in the Nutmeg 
State. They had no time to wait for such an ir- 
resistible force as they created on the prairies. 

In California they divided their army into four 
great divisions to look after their enemies in the 
South, in the North, in the Valley, and in the Bay 
Regions, and when they have more power than 
is needed for state campaigns they transform it 
to a lower voltage and utilize it on local scraps. 
Nothing of this in the land that inherits from 
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Jonathan Edwards the logic and force of direct 
appeal. 

There has been no more fascinating study in 
fifty years of educational progress than the way 
the school men of Connecticut have taken charge 
of their own affairs. Mr. Hine was senior in ser- 
vice among the state superintendents and com- 
missioners, and the had come to the time when 
he saw and said that great changes were needed 
and that he neither needed to nor cared to bear 
the burdens of the new day and suggested that 
he be relieved of such responsibility, but the 
school men said: “Not until you have helped us 
convoy our new fecruited ideas through the 
danger zone of the enemies’ conscienceless under- 
seas craft,” and all the new troops of thought 
and action were safely landed on the other side 
before any one would consent to the retirement 
of Charles D. Hine to enjoy the thrift of years 
and the cultured leisure he has earned. 

Then, and not till then, did the schvol men of 
Connecticut look near and far for the right man 
from the right place for the new time. There 
is only one state east of the Father of Waters 
that has kept the pace of the states beyond the 
Mississippi in the fundamentals of education in 
the score of Leonard P. Ayres. There is one 
state that has the new in the game as well as in 
the name, and thither they went and in A. B. 
Meredith they have a man who has been a virile 
thinker and thas had a vital part in the notable 
achievement of New Jersey in recent years. It 
was certainly the right place to go for a leader 
in progress. 

And Meredith goes about things in the right 
way. Nothing can be so good that is not bad if 
it is in action in the wrong way. Electricity is 
the wonder force as a servant of man, but man 
must not trifle with it when it breaks loose ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning. Meredith 
has the art of electrifying instead of terrifying, a 
personality that works in the right way and at 
the right time every time. 

In this hour of universal readjustment no state 
gives greater promise of taking the right road 
at every junction than does Connecticut with 
Meredith and the comradeship of as fine a band 
of loyal local leaders as there is between the seas. 


The Journal of Education will have an elaborate 


treatment of the Smith-Towner bill in the issue of 
December 2. 


SHOCKING FACTS 


The Federal Government spends only six 
cents per capita for education, including the Land 
Grant Colleges. The cities average $6 per capita 
each for education, and states and all private 
agencies combined pay $3 per capita for educa- 
tion. 

And many senators and congressmen strenu- 


ously oppose adding $1 per capita through the 
Smith-Towner Bill! 
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THE RELATION OF HAND AND HEAD IN 
EDUCATION 


There are certain eternal principles involved 
in all effective action in nature and in human 
nature. No human power can grow cones on a 
peach tree, or a donkey’s ears on a COW. 

No one can produce a good effect by singing 
out of tune or by walking out of step. One may 
not know that he is walking out of step or that 
his comrade is out of step, but if he is in step 
there is a definite physical satisfaction even if 
he is unaware of it. No officer will ever allow 
soldiers to march across an iron bridge. He 
orders “Break ranks” because he knows that the 
cold, rusty, lifeless iron knows when men are in 
step. 

The underlying laws of effective gesture are 
eternal. For instance, the hands should never 
go higher than the head in any gesture. Even 
in an appeal to the Deity the effect is lost if the 
hand appeals higher than the brain. The head 
must always be above the hand. 

This must never be forgotten in education. 
The chief factor in all hand work must be head 
effect. No one can draw a straight line without 
a straight edge unless the head directs the hand. 
No one can train a ‘hand in a lifetime to draw 
a straight line with the eyes closed. No hand 
work that does not improve the head work is 
educational. 

Those who advocate hand education do it for 
the effect upon the head. There is no education 
that does not in some form function somewhere, 
somehow, in action. 

Helen Keller could not see, could not hear, 
but she was educated through her nerves of 
touch so that her head was worth more than the 
head of a multitude of persons who have all 
their senses. 

The son of a county superintendent in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley has the most acute hearing that 
any one has ever been known to have, but it 
meant little to him and nothing to the world 
until the United States Navy department com- 
mandeered his service and had him put his brain 
behind his ears and learn to listen on shipboard 
and hear a submarine long before the presence 
could be detected in any other way. There can 
be no vocalist or instrumentalist of power who 
does not put a musically educated brain behind 
the voice or hand. 

The hope of America is in vitalized teachers 
of country schools, men and women who are as 
genuine as the mountain brook that leaps so 
playfully that it is always pure as it is clear. 

The hope of America is in having in country 
schools vitalized boys and girls who know a pure 
bred from a mongrel, who know how to find rich 
and rare enjoyment in the tonic of country air, in 
the freedom of the hills and valleys, prairies and 
mountains, who are all the more scientifically 
brainy because they are skillfully handy. 

The hope of America is a vitalized country 
school that has shed all of the artificiality with 
which stilted pedagogy tried to encumber it, a 
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school that uses the crops in the field and the 
yield of the garden, the cattle and sheep, the 
poultry and swine, the grasses and grains as an 
educational laboratory in which boys and girls 
can see science and art in action. 

The city systems are in especial danger of de- 
vitalizing the teachers and the teaching. In city 
as in country the community of today must be 
used as a laboratory. A course of study is liable 
to be, almost inevitably is, for book education ex- 
clusively, which means things, places, persons far 
away in time or space. The first requisite for 
education is vitalization through vitalizing 
community laboratory. 


“Brave Little Rhody” will be an appreciative edi- 
torial in the issue of November 26. 
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THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN 

Governor Roberts and State Superintendent 
Albert Williams started a notable Better Schools 
campaign which is sweeping the state with a 
State Citizens Conference on Education at Mont 
Eagle. It resulted in the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of One Hundred representative citizens, 
which committee arranged for and conducted 
Regional Conferences at Memphis, Jackson, 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Johnson City, 
and Cookeville. These are real conferences with- 
out set addresses. 

In this entire campaign the state superinten- 
dent was assisted and largely guided by United 
States Commissioner of Education Dr. P. P. 
Claxton. 

The educational situation in the state was 
clearly presented, the needs were discussed, com- 
parison with other states was made, and the 
financial ability of the state was carefully con- 
sidered. The statistical and other information 
presented, the laying bare of the school situa- 
tion, formed the basis for the conclusions ar- 
rived at and the declarations made by each con- 
ference. Four minima were determined upon: 
That the minimum school term for all counties of 
the state should be eight months. That the min- 
imum standard of qualification of teachers to be 
reached by 1925 or 1926 should be four years’ 
high school and two years in addition thereto, in- 
cluding the necessary professional training. That 
the minimum salary of teachers, measuring up to 
the above standard of qualifications, should be 
$1,200. That the minimum county tax for school 
purposes for counties sharing in the state equal- 
izing fund should be fifty cents on the $100. 

The conferences were committed to this pro- 
gram and the Committee of One Hundred was 
authorized to bring the various items to the at- 
tention of county and state authorities and to 
work for the necessary legislation. Many county 
conferences have been held, where the same pro- 
gram, with local application, was presented. 


The Journal of Education will have an elaborate 
treatment of the Smith-Towner bill in the issue of 
December 2. 
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CHICAGO’S SAFETY SCHOOL 

The first safety school in Chicago is opened. 
Safety first and last will be the only subject 
taught and the instructors will include experts 
from many cities beside Uhicago. ‘The school, 
established by the Chicago safety council, re- 
cently organized by the Association of Com- 
merce, will provide instruction for managers, 5"- 
perintendents, employes in big plants, and all 
others interested in the new doctrine that it is 
better business to keep a man out of the hospital 
than to pay his doctor’s bills. 


MATERIAL FOR SELF-STUDY 


“Self-Study” will be the slogan of progress in 
the coming decade. Dean Woodbridge of 
Columbia University has set the pace when he 
says that no student in post-graduate college 
work should be taught; he should merely be 
given an opportunity for self-study, and if he 
has not brain power and heart purpose enough 
to do that he should be allowed to perish. 

Hon. L. R. Alderman, director of education in 
the United States Navy, has demonstrated the 
best application of this principle that we know. 
He is making a genuine success of the introduc- 
tion of education into the navy. He has his 
self-study plan in full operation on the U. S. S. 
Rochester, Dixie, Tennessee, and the Okla- 
homa. Fighty destroyers are having the work 
installed rapidly. 

At the Vocational Educational Congress in 
Minneapolis, February 9, Mr. Alderman will 
speak on “Material Available for Self-Study” with 
an exhibit of the material in use in the educa- 
tional work in the United States Navy. This is 
an address that should be given as widely as his 
time will allow. 

Not alone in post-graduate work in universi- 
ties but everywhere in education it must be the 
end aimed at. We have said elsewhere what we 
think is as good as anything we have ever writ- 
ten, that the school must lead every child to learn 
things worth while when there is no one to tell 
him what to learn or how to learn it. 

Crutches make one need crutches. 


MASSACHUSETTS COUNTY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


In New England the county has no such sig- 
nificance as it does outside of New England. 
Massachusetts has never had a county educa- 
tional official of any kind and no official county 
educational organization, but each county has 
a voluntary county organization with a Friday 
meeting. 

Middlesex and Norfolk counties always meet in 
Boston because there are the best of accommo- 
dations and the city is easy of access for all 
teachers. The other counties have meetings 
within their borders and they are large and en- 
thusiastic. The program in all counties is of 
national significance. There is no limit practi- 
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cally to the money they have, even on a low as- 
sessment. Middlesex county, for instance, has 
an cnrollment of 4,000. No county has a small 
enrollment. They are all great meetings. 


NOBLE CALIFORNIA 


The teachers of California have made a great 
campaign which has eventuated in a notable tri- 
umph. They planned for one of the best school 
amendments to the constitution ever proposed in 
any state. It carried with it vast new sums for 
public schools from the state treasury. Natur- 
ally anti-tax interests and some other traditional 
and prejudicial interests opposed it, but the State 
Department of Education led off heroically and 
all public school people, especially county and 
city superintendents, waged a skillfull as well as 
an ardent patriotic campaign, and as a result the 
people of California carried the Constitutional 
amendment for public school support by a vast 
majority. 

So far as we can estimate this will give Cali- 
fornia the largest state support for public schools 
of any state in the Union, and of any country in 
the world. 

SANE MICHIGAN 


Michigan by a vote of two to one defeated a 
proposition which, however well intentioned, was 
certainly vicious in its spirit. Whatever one may 
think of the desirability of having all children 
educated in public schools, or of the undesirabil- 
ity of having a large part of the children edu- 
cated in church schools, it is indefensible to have 
the state attempt to prohibit parents from educa- 
ting their children as they desire, and especially 
is it vicious for any state to deny parents the 
right to give their children any religious educa- 
tion they desire them to have. 

What the state can do and must do, is to insist 
by strict laws and their rigid enforcement that 
education in all schools shall be satisfactory 
scholastically, patriotically, and in character ef- 
fect. Beyond that we cannot and shall not go. 


THE MARRIAGE RECORD 


Los Angeles seems to have broken all records 
matrimonially, An even 200 women teachers are 
reported to have wed in 1920, mostly in the sum- 
mer vacation, The Los Angeles papers print the 
long list of women who have married. 


a 


Every school must use its community for its 
laboratory. Thus alone can the school promote 
accurate observation, develop attention to details, 
unfold a broad vision, create ability to speak and 
write effectively. 

Dean W. G. Chambers, University of Pitts- 
burgh, advocates a school year of three hundred 
days, of eight hours a day. 


Department of Swuperintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 8, 1921. Council and other 


meetings, 25 cnd 26. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


JOSEPH A. EWART 


Mr. Ewart was unanimously elected to succeed 
Clarence Dempsey as superintendent of Milton, 
Massachusetts, when Mr. Dempsey was elected 
commissioner of education of Vermont. Mr. 
Ewart is a pioneer in Junior High School leader- 
ship in New England. He went from Salem, 
Massachusetts, to the principalship of a gram- 
mar school in Somerville in 1913, and the next 
year installed one of the first Junior High 
Schools in New England. Two years later the 
city adopted, under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Clark, a Junior High School 
policy with Mr. Ewart as “headmaster of the 
Junior High Schools” of the city. Two years 
later, 1918, the position of assistant superintend- 
ent of schools was created and Mr. Ewart was 
elected thereto. 

It is due largely to Mr. Ewart that Somerville 
has four thriving Junior High Schools, with 120 
teachers and more than 3,000 students. He is 
a graduate of Boston University and has given 
courses on Junior High School problems in that 
university. 

MARY E. DEARBORN 

Miss Dearborn, who died recently at the age 
of seventy-six, was a prominent teacher in Quincy 
for twenty-seven years. She was a pupil of 
Colonel Francis W. Parker in Auburn, N. H., and 
when he became superintendent of Quincy in 1875 
he brought her to that city and she remained 
until she retired in 1902. She was a woman of 
unusual talent. 

GUY E. SPEARE 

The superintendent of the Littleton-Bethle- 
hem district, president of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club of New Hampshire, like many others of 
New Hampshire’s best, came from Vermont. 
Mr. Speare is one of the boosting factors among 
the public school men of the state, effective be- 
cause of his professional equipment and sterling 
personality which puts him among the leaders in 
educational programs of Mr. Butterfield. 

ROBERT C. MOORE. 

The Executive Secretary of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Robert C. Moore, Carlin- 
ville, Illinois, is to be credited with much of the 
legislative success of the State Association that 
has for its awowed purpose “to promote the 
welfare of the teachers of the state, to encour- 
age good fellowship and unity of thought and 
action among them, and to further in every way 
possible the educational interests of this Com- 
monwealth.” 

We have heard him speak several times, al- 
ways with pleasure, and he has one story that 
cannot be surpassed in effectiveness. It is an 
unvarnished account of a highly Americanized 
mining community in which are no American- 
horn miners, 


When the teacher sent some of their children 
home because there were not enough seats for 
all, the parents brought the children back with 
chairs; and when they were told there was not 
enough room for all the children, they called a 
mass meeting and pledged $3,000 of their own 
private funds to build two rooms, although the 
laws of Illinois provide that schools shall be 
maintained by public funds and that,there shall 
be a sufficient number of free schools for the 
accommodation of all persons between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years, assuring all such 
persons the “right and opportunity to an equal 
education in such schools,” and they raised the 
fund pledged, paying $500 each pay day, “in or- 
der to help the poor old State of Illinois main- 
tain its school system in the same year that 
Uncle Sam collected income and war taxes in 
Illinois to the amount of over $400,000,000.” 
And they were ready to pay for two teachers. 

One really needs to hear Mr. Moore, at white 
heat, picture those miners right from the mine 
bringing in good money each pay day. 


WILSON HAWKINS 


Canton, Ohio, is at the head of the list of 
cities of its size, or near the head, with a high 
school building in the building at a cost of $2,000,- 
000, two junior high school buildings costing 
near $1,000,000 each, and three elementary 
school buildings at near $400,000 each. 

The new McKinley High School building will 
accommodate 2,400, and will be one of the best 
buildings in the country. The evening schools 
have already enrolled 2,300 students. 

Mr. Hawkins has had an uninterrupted series of 
successes in superintendencies im the state. He 
came from Newark, Ohio, to Canton two years 
ago, and the new position afforded him a great 
opportunity which he is improving to the limit. 


A. 0. GULLIDGE 


There are all too few occasions to enroll high 
school men in prominent public service. They 
are much less in the limelight than their ability 
and public service would suggest. 

A. O. Gullidge, long time high school principal 
of Terry, Montana, has been in the State Legis- 
lature for several sessions and returns again this 
year. He is one of the most useful men in the 
Legislature. He has been largely responsible for 
some of the best educational legislation in the 
State. 


ORVILLE T. BRIGHT 


Orville T. Bright, long-time superintendent 
of Cook County, longer one of the officials in the 
city department of education, is now principal of 
a city school, and after sixty-one years of pro- 
fessional service is at eighty years of age ov 
duty every day, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


cee THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


The returns of the Congressional elections of 
November 2, now nearly complete and mostly 
official, show that in the next Congress the Re- 
publicans will have 307 members in the House, 
the Democrats 127, and the Socialists!,—a Re- 
publican majority of 179. The one lone Socialist 
is Meyer London of New York. In the next 
Senate, the Republicans will have fifty-nine seats, 
and the Democrats thirty-seven —a Republican 
majority of twenty-two as compared with the 
meagre margin of two votes in the present Sen- 
ate. Of the thirty-four contests in the Senate, 
the Republicans captured ten seats from the 
Democrats, and retained all the seats now occu- 
pied by Republicans. Mr. Harding’s popular 
plurality appears to have been something over 
6,000,000. 


SENATOR HARDING’S VACATION. 


The President-elect has been spending his 
sorely-needed vacation at Port Isabel, Texas, 
dividing his time about evenly between fishing 
and golfing. November 18, he plans to sail 
for Panama. Meanwhile, newspaper men and 
others are planning his Cabinet for him. and 
shaping his policy as to an association of na- 
tions, but without any guiding suggestions from 
him. He cannot wholly lay aside his responsibi- 
ties during these rest-days, but he evidently does 
not mean to let them worry him. He is wise to 
accumulate all the reserve strength possible as a 


‘preparation for the strenuous days ahead. No 


doubt is felt anywhere that he will choose, when 
the time comes, a strong and efficient Cabinet, 
who will be real advisers and co-workers. 


THE SHIPPING BOARD SCANDALS. 


A Congressional Committee thas under investi- 
gation a report made by two experts formerly in 
the service of the Shipping Board, charging a 
great variety of irregular and extravagant prac- 
tices,—the loaning of huge sums to favored con- 
tractors on inadequate security: the selling of 
surplus supplies at a small fraction of their cost, 
when exactly similar supplies were being bought 
at more than the market prices; the awarding of 
contracts for personal or political reasons: the 
padding of payrolls; accidents at sea occasioned 
by the defective work of unscrupulous contrac- 
tors, and the loss of millions of dollars of the 
public money through graft, favoritism, and in- 
efficiency. Altogether, it is a gloomy and de- 
pressing exhibit. 


CHEERING CROP REPORTS. 

Preliminary estimates by the Department of 
Agriculture show that the corn, tobacco. rice, 
Sweet potatoes and pear crops this vear surpass 
in size all previous records. and very large crops 
are reported also of oats, barley, rve, potatoes 
and hay. As to corn, which is classed as the 
king of all crops, and of which the United States 
grows more than seventy per cent. of the world’s 


output, this year’s crop reaches the enormous 
total of 3,199,126,000 bushels. But the value of 
the crop, based on the November 1 farm price, is 
less than that of last year, being estimated at 
$2,792,837,000 as compared with $3,934,234,000. 
The crop of potatoes is 421,252,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 357,901,000 last year. 
PISTOL PERMITS FOR CRIMINALS. 

New York police were surprised recently to 
find apparently authentic permits for the carry- 
ing of revolvers in the hands of a number of men 
accused of murder, or with a criminal record of 
some sort, and more surprised still when investi- 
gation disclosed the fact that a certain police 
magistrate had the pernicious habit of issuing 
blank permits at $2 each which might be filled 
in by any one. The law provides that these per- 
mits may be granted by any magistrate “on proof 
of the good moral character of the applicant,” 
but this easy-going magistrate seems to have 
been willing to assume the good moral character 
of any one who was ready to pay $2. Some of 
these permits are reported to have been sold af- 
terward for as much as $50. It is safe to predict 
that the traffic will be stopped, and probably the 
law will be stiffened by the next Legislature. 

THE TYPHUS MENACE. 

Colonel Gilchrist, commander of the Ameri- 
can Polish Relief Expedition, reports from War- 
saw that all Europe is threatened with a terrible 
typhus fever epidemic, as a result of the Polish- 
Russian war, which has destroyed all eastern de- 
fences against the infected regions of Russia. 
All typhus fever work in the worst fever districts 
of Poland has been abandoned; the Eastern quar- 
antine stations have been captured by the Bol- 
sheviki: much of the paraphernalia and materials 
distributed in towns and villages in the typhus 
districts has been destroyed, and the armies of 
Poland and the populace returning to homes re- 
cently occupied by the Bolsheviki have been in- 
fected. The number of new typhus carriers 
scattered all over Poland will reach many thou- 
sands. 

A THREATENED BOLSHEVISK INVASION. 

The Commissioner of Immigration at New 
York has received information from Rotterdam 
that 25,000 Soviet propagandists are seeking to 
come to this country by way of Holland. They 
will try to elude the authorities by coming as 
stowaways or in the temporary capacity of sea- 
men. In consequence of this information, a new 
rule of inspection of incoming ships has been put 
in force, by which the crews are thoroughly in- 
spected before the passengers. The delay is an- 
noying to the passengers, but it is of great 
advantage to the country for the opportunity 
which it affords to sift out and send back unde- 
sirable aliens who are trying to get into the coun- 
try for mischievous purposes. As for the pas- 
sengers, they are well sifted by precautions on 
the other side in the giving out of passports, 
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THE CARVING OF TURKEY. 

It has only just come to light that, as long 
ago as August 10, a treaty was signed by Great 
Britain, France and Italy, partitioning Turkey 
in the old way, before the League of Nations 
was heard of. The special interests of France 
in Cilicia and the western part of Kurdistan, and 
of Italy in southern Anatolia are recognized, 
but there is no definition of the interests of Great 
Britain, except that a British general is to have 
the presidency of Constantinople. Provisions 


are made for the control of railroads, the exploi- 
tation of mines, and diplomatic support by each 
ot the three powers to the others in maintaining 
their positions in “the areas in which their spec- 
ial interests are recognized.” The agreement is 
to go into effect at the same time that the peace 
treaty with Turkey becomes operative, but on 
November 7 the Turkish government notified 
the Powers that it was not willing to ratify the 


peace treaty. This checks the operation of the 


tri-partite agreement. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE. 


The business of a placement service is primarily to 
supply properly qualified teachers for the school 
service of a state, but this shall never be adequately 
done until the quality of the teaching staff has been 
advanced. This seems to be the function of such a 
service—a service which shall reach down to the char- 
acter as well as to the instruction of the children of 
the commonwealth. 

The supreme business of a placement service ought 
to be to build up a propaganda service which shall 
ultimately bring to the teacher armysof a state an 
ever-increasing number of high-spirited and properly 
qualified young men and women understanding the 
mission of the teacher, imbued with the dignity and 
the nobility and the patriotism of the teacher-career, 
and eager to devote life and labor to this most hon- 
orable and most serviceable of honorable-and service- 
able professions. The quantity of teacher is import- 
ant; for the real uplift of the boys and girls of a state 
the quality of the teacher is vastly more important— 
it is not a vocation for dolts and dullards. What the 
teacher is far more than what he knows and teaches, 
draws the young brood to noble ends. 

The high-standard of service in’any career hangs 
upon the high-standard of the character equipment of 
the server even more than upon his knowledge of the 
work he is engaged to do; and this is peculiarly true 
of the teacher. To do worthy work in the teaching 
career a man must be competent for service, must 
believe in his work, and feel the dignity of his work 
and ot the material he works in, but there are only 
few who ever attain these conditions unless they are 
helped to understand and appreciate them. 

The crafts and the other professions today realize 
the necessity of missionary work to procure proper 
people to recruit their ranks, and the teaching profes- 
sion must enter the market if the material it so much 
desires shall not be diverted to other work. To sup- 
ply high-class men and women who shall enter the 
teaching ranks to make it a life work rather than a 
make-shift, the same kind of missionary work must be 
done by the Department of Public Instruction. 

It has been said that the majority of those who 
teach today assume the work apparently through ac- 
cident or acquiescence or caprice rather than under- 
standing and conviction. If expert craftsmen or ex- 
pert business maragers were collected by the cruae 
methods used for recruiting which the teaching pro- 
tession uses, industries and other businesses should 
soon go to the wall... teacher must become an expert 
in his business or nothing. If-it is the consensus of 
opinion among those engaged in business that young 
folks need guidance in selecting a trade so that per- 
manent and competent craftsmen and clerks may be 


had; how much more necessary is guidance in so 
momentous a vocation as that of teacher who deals 
with the plastic souls of American boys and girls, 
and whose influence shall mould into vessels either 
of honor or dishonor. 

The young men and women of our country ought to 
nave full information about the public school system, 
its workings and its activities; and this work of carry- 
ing information to them ought to be going on the 
greater part of the school year, not only in normal 
schools but also in colleges and in high and elementary 
schools, perhapsieven the churches and town halls 
couldsbe finely employed for these purposes. 

A placement service shall never function properly 
until it can put high-class teachers in the classrooms 
throughout the state; so, one of the supreme tasks of 
such a service should be to carry on at all seasons a 
department of propaganda solely to induce quality to 
enlist in the education of our children. 

On the Island of Java are four searchlights, 
made in the United States, each of 300,000,000 
candle power, and are handled 1,000 feet away 
by merely touching buttons. ‘They can be raised 
or lowered or swung in any direction by the 
pressing of these far-away buttons. 

BRISTLING REMARKS ABOUT A BOOSTER. 
BY CLAUDE Ss, HANBY 
Rolla, Missouri 

A booster is an optimist. A booster knows that he 
helps himself when he helps his community. <A 
booster is very cautious about criticising those who 
really try to serve the community. A booster co-op- 
erates with his public officials, and criticises them 
only wher they are incompetent or obviously careless. 

A booster contributes to the religious, charitable 
and social undertakings of his community, in propor- 
tion to his means. A booster is not bat-eyed toward 
his county’s faults, but he is eagle-eyed toward ef- 
torts to cvercome the faults of his community. A 
booster believes in work, faith and friendship; also 
that humanity contains more good than bad. 

A booster never shrinks, and always thinks. He 
has little fright, and lots of fight. He never quits, 
and always hits. He is never one of a sneering audi- 
ence, which merely watches. A booster is an actor. 
He performs. 

-— —O— 

Of the twenty-six presidents of the National 
Education Association beginning in 1895, only 
nineteen are now living and only eleven of these 
now attend the meetings, and only one prior to 
1912 is at all regular in attendance. 
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LETTER OF WILL C. WOOD. 


October 13, 1920. 

The chiefs of police in several California cities state 
that their records indicate that the months of June, 
July and August—the vacation months—show a large 
percentage of increase in juvenile offenses over any 
other quarter during the year. The chief of police of 
Pasadena reports a decided decrease in juvenile of- 
fenses this summer and attributes it to the establish- 
ment of vacation schools and to the keeping of school 
grounds open under supervision during. the vacation. 

My purpose is to provide boys and girls in cities 
who cannot go to the country for a vacation with a 
substitute for a vacation. There are thousands of such 
boys and girls in our large cities. They can’t work 
and most of them ought not to work. 

There is nothing for these boys and girls to do but 
loaf—to shoot craps in the alley, or “swipe” fruit from 
the fruit stand, or get into a hundred other kinds of 
mischief. These children are normal children, most 
of them are good children. They will become good 
citizens if they are not spoiled through neglect. The 
judges of the juvenile courts and probation officers 
say that juvenile offenses and criminality increase dur- 
ing the long summer vacation. It is these children 
I’m thinking about. 

What I am pleading for is recreation and training 
for children who cannot get away to the country for 
a summer outing. The school I have in mind may 
centre about the school building or the public play- 
ground, but it will be largely out of doors. It will not 
dwell much on the old-time studies. It will consist 
largely of nature study in the park, recreational ac- 
tivities on the playground, and at the swimming baths, 
manual training, sewing, the reading of good stories 
and story telling. Of course, some work in the old- 
time studies may be given, but chiefiy for children 
who want to “catch up” with the class. 

Someone is worried lest the teachers be “worked 
to death” under the all-year plan. We shouldn’t ex- 
pect teachers to teach the year round. When we 
become well acquainted with teachers we find they are 
very human; they get tired like other folks. The all- 
year school will help the teacher solve many of her 
problems when she returns at the opening of school; 
she will find under the all-year plan that her children 
are better children; they haven't acquired bad habits 
during the long summer vacation. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 
[Boston Globe.] 


At Camp Devens, during the war, there turned up 
a curious phenomenon. According to negative stand- 
ards he was probably the most moral man in captiv- 
ity. He did not drink, he did not smoke, he did not 
dance, he did not play cards, he did not go to the 
theatre, and he had never kissed a girl. 

Any statesman or lawgiver who should try to or- 
ganize human society on the basis of such a string of 
negatives—things abstained from--would quickly dis- 
cover that however ingenious and imposing a machine 
he might construct, it would have one serious defect— 
it could not run. What keeps the world moving is not 
“T won't,” but *I will”; not repression, but expression. 
‘The question that life is going to ask of us in the final 
accounting is not “What have you abstained from do- 
ing?” but “What have you done?” 

People who fling themselves heart and soul into 
some worth-while task find that the thou-shalt-nots 
fall meekly into line behind the thou-shalts. 
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_ AMERICAN SHIPS. 


In the days of America’s formér prominence in mari- 
time affairs her ships made notable sailing records. 
The Maria,. built at Pembroke, Mass., in-1782, had a 
sailing life of ninety years. The Peru,-also built in 
Massachusetts in 1818, sailed the ocean for sixty-six 
years. 

Thomas Handasyd Perkins, an old-time shipowner, 
had a fleet which made thirty voyages around the 
world, or a total of 720,000 miles. It brought him a 
fortune of $2,000,000, large in those days, from the 
Canton and Calcutta trade. 

Americans appear to have been’fully as enthusiastic 
about their ships in the old days as they showed 
themselves to be when the war revived shipbuilding 
in the United States. It is estimated that 100,000 per- 
sons witnessed the launching of the Quistconck at 
Hog Island in 1918. As an illustration of earlier pub- 
lic interest in American launchings it is pointed out 
that 30,000 persons assembled at East Boston in 1853 
to see the Great Republic, a noted clipper ship, 
iaunched. 

The “clippers” of those days, designed for speed in 
sailing, were as criginal in type as were fabricated 
ships like the Quistconck, whose design permitted 
speed in construction. 

The rapidly increasing pineapple industry in 
the Hawaiian Islands, destined to be the largest 
in the world, is a matter of great interest to the 
wooden-box manufacturers of this country, One 
large box company of the state, which received 
its first orders for boxes from the islands in 1906 
—when it shipped 75,000 cases—this year will 
send close to 3,000,000 cases. About 2,000,000 
of these will go to the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company of Honolulu, from which the box 
concern received its first. order fourteen 
years ago. The total pack of 1920 is estimated 
at 6,000,000 cases, as compared with 5,000,000 
cases last year, which was considered a record. 
The Hawaiian Pineapple Company now packs 
780,000 pineapples or about 1,000 tons of fruit 
every day during the season and employs 3,000. 


POPULATION. 

The population of continental United States is 105,683,- 
108: an increase of 13,710,842, or 149 per cent. The 
estimate of the non-continental peoples who theoretically 
at least belong to us 12,250,000, making an assumed 
total of 118,000,000. The increase in continental United 
States in this decade is 6.1 per cent. below that of the 
previous decade. 


For the first time the cities of the United States 
have a larger population than have the rural com- 
munities, about 54,796,100 to 50,972,000. The 
cities grow seven and one-half times faster than 
the country places 

Signor Marconi states that it will be only a 
short time before wireless telephony between 
Great Britain and the United States will be in 
operation—cost to be not over ninety-four cents 
per minute. 

Red Cross is spending $14,000,000 in Russian relief. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ECONOMICS FOR UPPER GRADES. By Charles F. 
Dole. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 99 pp. Price, 56 cents. 

Charles F. Dole’s intense human sympathies com- 
bined with broad scholarship and fine literary style 
have made several school books on various phases of 
civics greatly successful and his latest book on eco- 
nomics for upper grades eminently valuable for 
school use. 

Nearly. every American has come to realize that 
much of the social unrest is due to a lack of under- 
standing of the principles of economics. Progressive 
schools are beginning to seek means of enlightening 
the. coming generation regarding the unchanging 
laws. of society and economic progress. Mr. Dole has 
prepared a brief and luminous statement of essen- 
tials. He discusses wealth, its conditions, to whom 
it. belongs, and how it is divided; the institution of 
property; honest money; capital, credit and interest; 
labor and competition; the grievances of the poor; 
the abuses and duties of wealth; the mutual benefit 
accruing to buyers and sellers; employers and the 
employed and the interest of each in the other. No 
attempt is made to go into detail, but the discussion 
is extensive enough to make clear the fundamental 
basis upon which society rests and the conditions 
under which economic progress is made. The spirit 
of the work is especially modern, stressing the neces- 
sity. of co-operation and mutual understanding. 
COLOR TABLETS. By James and Benson. Milwau- 

kee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company. 

The purpose of the tablet is to afford a simple and 
convenient means for giving practical instruction in 
color to students in high schools, normal schools, and 
art schocls. The tablet has been worked out as the 
result of many years of experience on the part of the 
authors. The method which the tablet expresses is 
particularly useful for impressing upon students, in 
the’ shortest possible time, the elements of color 
theory and of giving them experience in working out 
color schemes as applied to textiles, wall decora- 
tions, room deccrations, costume design, and house 
painting. 

LABORATORY MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION. By Stanley R. Oldham, Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. Cloth. 156 pp. Price, $1.20. 

The key to the successful guidance of young peo- 
ple in learning how to write easily, accurately, and 
attractively is through a laboratory method. In 
nothing has the genuinely new functioning of learn- 
ing’ in practice had a better demonstration than in 
writing English. 

There is no word that better expresses the latest 
word in learning the art of writing than adventure. 
Indeed, no word has as much promise in solving labor 
problems and all other vexing problems as the word 
adventure. Whoever gives the employees a genuine 
opportunity for an adventure in the business never 
fails. Shorter hours and higher wages are merely 
incidental, and a bonus or profit-sharing are little 
better, but an adventure has never failed. 

Educaticr never succeeds, in the language of the 
day-it never goes “over the top” unless it eventuates 
in an adventure. Stanley Oldham understands this 
perfectly as is demonstrated in the way he provides 
for such thinking as makes all writing a real adven- 
ture in thought and expression. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF MODERN VERSE. Selec- 
tions from the works of contemporaneous Ameri- 
can poets. Edited by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a book of charming verse of the day, two 
hundred bits of attractive verse by ninety-two 
writers many of whose lines have been admired by 
many of us in recent days. 

Amy Lowell and Witter Bynner are oftenest quoted, 
and who shall wonder! The best known lines are Al- 
lan Seeger’s “I Have a Rendezvous with Death.” An- 
other tragic bit of verse with a haunting lesson is 
Edwin Arlington Robinson's “Richard Cary.” Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse has previously issued “The Little Book 
of Modern Verse” and “The Little Book of American 
Poets,” which accounts for the absence of anything 
from Edwin Markham, Bliss Carmen, Edith Thomas, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, and other well known 
writers. 

The biographical notes are a gratifying feature. 
Little as it may signify, it is incidentally interesting 
to take note of the birthplaces of these ninety-two 
versifiers. New York state leads with twenty-two, 
or one-fourth, and of these, eighteen were born in 
New York City. 

Pennsylvania 
seven. 


is second with eight; Illinois with 
New England has but six; the South has sev- 
enteen; Missouri and Kentucky each has five. Among 
the curiosities are facts like these: Indiana has none 
and Boston none: Philadelphia, St. Louis and Chicago 
each gave three to the famous ninety-two. More 


than hali of these versifiers, many more than half, 
were city born. 


PITMAN’S SPANISH COMMERCIAL GRAMMAR. 
By C. A. Toledano. New York: Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. Cloth. 290 pp. 

The popularity of this standard commercial gram- 
mar of. Spanish in both England and America has 
necessitated four editions, of which this is the latest. 
It contains three lessons not found in the first edi- 
tion, a new appendix, and complete English-Spanish 
and Spanish-English vocabularies, besides minor im- 
provements in various places. There are fifty lessons 
in the book, with 100 exercises. Although intended 
for beginners, the grammar material is presented 
topically, and each subject is taken up again for 
fuller treatment in Part 2 (lessons 32-50). Synopti- 
cal tables of Spanish verbs are given in folding charts 
included 1n the book. The appendices contain use- 
ful information on peculiarities of gender and num- 
ber of nouns, names of countries with corresponding 
adjectives, augmentatives and diminutives, 
particular verbs, and verbal irregularities. 

Messrs. Pitman & Sons publish similar grammars 
of French, German and Italian. 


uses of 


VISTAS SUDAMERICANAS. Por Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez. Edited by Carolina Marcial Dorado, De- 
partment of Romance Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
249 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Here is another triumph for the house of Ginn —a 
textbook by the most popular Spanish writer, edited 
by one of the most popular editors, and printed and 
illustrated in the well-known Ginn way, already ex- 
emplified in the deservedly successful “Espafia pin- 


toresca,” “Primeras lecturas,” and “Primeras 
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lecciones.” Miss Marcial Dorado’s experience as au- 
thor of the three texts just mentioned as well as her 
natural good taste and enthusiasm are evident in the 
editing of this timely book. It contains material 
from three sources: First, 8 selections (60 pages) from 
“Los Argonautas”; second, 5 selections (40 pages) 
from ~"‘e Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse”; and 
third, 3 hitherto unpublished essays, written espe- 
cially for this book, in which Blasco Ibajiez gives his 
impressions and views on Argentina, Chile, and 
Spanish America. The material from the “Cuatro 
jinetes” is from the early part of the book, dealing 
with life on the pampas, while the selections from 
“The Argonauts” deal not only with Argentina, but 
with Uruguay. Spanish immigration, etc. Descrip- 
tions of Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires are included. 
Throughout one is struck by the vividness of the 
word-pictures. Blasco Ibafiez is a master of descrip- 
tion, who makes every word tell. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and pen-and-ink 
skeiches, and a colored map of South America is in- 
cluded. Miss Marcial Dorado has written an inter- 
esting and authoritative introduction on Blasco 
Ibafiez, and in addition to accurate notes and a full 
vocabulary the book contains really usable exercises 
based on the text, consisting of oral and written prac- 
tice of a varied kind, quite unlike the usual stilted 
“cuestionario” or “composition” exercise, which cover 
the whole of elementary Spanish grammar. “Vistas 
sudamericanas” should be an unqualified success. 


A DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOL AT WORK. 
Papers by twelve contributors. Edited by W. J. 
Wray and R. W. Ferguson. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth. illustrated. Price, $3.00 net. 
We have seen no treatment of the Day Continua- 

tion School so satisfactory as this, because of its 

specific treatment of special problems, because it 
recognizes that such a school deals with problems 
that no one has really solved, because it emphasizes, 
as does no other book that we have seen, the fact 
that the entire school system must be affected by the 
introduction of the Day Continuation School. 
Twelve different specialists in this work have writ- 
ten in a comprehensive way of his phase of the-work. 

They are educators rather than vocationalists, but 

they make vocational activities function educationally. 


A BOOK OF BOYHOODS (Chaucer to MacDowell). 
By Eugenie M. Fryer. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Cloth. Frontispiece. 302 pp. Price, $3. 

Miss Fryer has written a book that combines in- 
terest and stimulation. Like most books for boys, it 
will provide the youthful reader with good entertain- 
ment; unlike many such books, it mingles with the 
entertainment the touch of reality, the feeling that 
here are boys who actually lived and struggled, just 
as the reader must do. No healthy boy can read 
these stories of men who were fine boys before they 
were fine men without having his imagination fired, 
his will strengthened, and his heart encouraged, to 
emulate them. The boys whose stories the author 
has told so simply yet charmingly represent all 
classes, many races, and many professions. Chaucer, 
Balboa, Drake, La Salle, Washington, Nelson, Burns, 
Lincoin, Huxley, Rodin, Stevenson, Foch, Kitchener, 
Roosevelt, MacDowell — these are but a few of the 
heroes whose boyhoods are pictured with all the ap- 
peal of fiction plus the sounder attraction of authen- 
ticity. The book is clearly printed and attractively 
bound in red cloth. It makes ideal reading for boys— 
little boys, big brothers, and fathers. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF ROUS- 
SEAU. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Christian Gauss, professor of modern languages, 
Princeton University. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
Cloth. 232 pp. 

The first edition of this admirable textbook for ad- 
vanced students in French has now heen exhausted, and 
the necessity of reprinting has given Professor Gauss an 
opportunity to increase its size and usefulness. The first 
edition contained only complete works, which limited its 
choice of selections to the shorter works. The new edi- 
tion, profiting by suggestions from those who have used 
the first edition, contains not only the four selections 
previously given complete, but also selections from the 
longer works (Contrat Social, Confessions, Emile, ete.) 
so that all of Rousseau’s writings are represented. Taken 
together, the selections give a comprehensive idea of 
Rousseau’s contributions to philosophy, education, politics 
and literature. Professor Gauss has provided a general 
introduction, scholarly introductions to each of the works, 
and helpful footnotes. The volume is a fine example 
of tasteful, accurate bookmaking. It will appeal 
strongly to all lovers of Rousseau and all teachers of 
French literature. 


ORGANIZED SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Edgar 
Dawson, Professor of Political Science in Hunter 
College. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 385 
pp. 

“The basic idea on which this work is planned is 
that the object of teaching government is to inspire 
respect for organized coOperation through govern- 
ment, and a willingness to do one’s part in it,” says 
the preface. It is a good idea, and Professor Daw- 
son proves it. Starting with the nearest and most 
familiar manifestation of self-government, the meet- 
ing, he gives us chapters on parliamentary law and 
procedure, debate, legislation, balloting, constitution, 
etc., for a school organization. Then he proceeds to 
self-government in cities—public utilities, protection 
against fire and disorder, disposal of waste, health 
activities, education, charity, streets and parks, travel 
and traffic, building, city government, etc. Next 
comes the state—the conception of a state, law, the 
courts, legislation, state business, state administra- 
tion, expenses, education, etc. Then, logically, the 
United States—the government, conservation, health, 
federal law, the Constitution, foreign relations, etc. 
Finally, a treatment of self-government per se—so- 
cialism and capitalism, parties and leaders, organized 
governments, and international law. So, by correct 
pedagogical processes, the author takes the boy or 
girl] from the immediate concerns of his student or- 
ganization by gradual stages to a conception of his 
duties as a citizen of a great nation among the na- 
tions of the world. The story (for it reads like a 
story) is captivating in its interest and informative- 
ness. Nor is the teaching function forgotten; each 
chapter is followed by suggestions and questions, bib- 
liographical material is given in the introduction, 
and the appendix contains much additional illustra- 
tive matter. The book is a thoroughly modern text, 
ideally suited for classes in civics or for American- 
ization work. 


Oculists and 
used Murine Eye Re 

mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 


Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste4 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE 
REMEDY COMPAN\. Chicage. 
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REGISTER NOW Quality First & 
Numerous calls are now coming in 

for regular positions. 

Send for Blank and Manual ‘ 
at Once 


Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Quality Always Wins 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


in every walk of life, doing something better 
than the other fellow spells Success. Boston 
Garter’s success is just a matter of being 
ahead in quality and workmanship, giving 
wearers the greatest amount of satisfaction. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, Makers of 


Velvet Grip Hose Supporters : 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


for Women, Misses and *‘hildren 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence ee 


THE EYE, THE MIND, | @& 
AND THE BOOK | 


N THE progress of civilization, the desire for decoration is reeognized as preceding the wish for 
dress, and Humboldt offers striking evidence in the Orinoco Indians, who were quite content to 
suffer physical privation if the reward were pigment wherewith to decorate the skin. 


Untutored minds respond to ornament before utility. The eye appeal is more emphatic than the | : 8 


judgment of reason. Even as judgment becomes more assertive, the more pronounced impressions | 

are those of sight. 4 

School book publishers, in this respect, may well consider their responsibility to the cause of edu- | 

cation. | | 

Text-books which awaken favor in the eye, find equivalent favor in the mind. The well-propor- | Ss 


tioned volume appeals to the inherent human appreciation of balance; the page of restful margins 
assures a mental focus on its text; clear and open typography permits rapid assimilation of thought. | 


Intellect develops as the instruments of education become more highly refined. : 
This has been a guiding thought for the W. B.Conkey Co. ' 


In crystallizing such an ambition we have set up standards of production and inspection which safe- 
guard the publisher's responsibility in every degree. 


Publishers who seek such service are invited to state their needs 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 
Manufacturers of School Books for Text-Book Publishers 


Including Every Detail as well as 
Boxing and Shipment to Customer 


HAMMOND, IND. CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY - 
Gen. Offices and Works Fine Arts Bldg. Metropolitan Life Bldg. Hf 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


one-piece Cover. 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings *o be Held 


NOVEMBER. 
22-23-24: South Dakota Education 
Association at Aberdeen. Presi- 
* dent, E. C. Woodburn, Spearfish. 
Corresponding Secretary, <A. H. 
Seymour, Aberdeen. 

27: Modern Language Association 
of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

DECEMBER. 
27-8: American Association of Uni- 


versity Professors. Chicago, 
Illinois. 
28-30: Modern Language Associa- 


tion of America, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
28-30: Central Division at Chicago, 
Illinois. 
27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tiona] Association at Harrisburg. 
30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


1921. 
FEBRUARY—MARCH. 
28-3: De,crtment of 


dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


ARKANSAS. 


Sixty-seven pupils are enrolled in 
the four high-school grades of a 
county training school in Arkansas, 
and twenty of these are preparing 
themselves for teaching; some are 
already teaching in the summer terms 
of the rural schools of the county. 
The dormitory increases the atten- 
dance in the high school grades and 
makes the influence of the school 
county-wide. The building is really 
a home, furnished very simply but 
neatly. The standard distinctly 
above the average of the homes 
from which the girls come, but not 
beyond what they mav hope to at- 
tain. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The State Board of Education has 
approved a plan to reorganize the 
State normal schools to make them 


Superinten- . 


teachers’ colleges. A bill providing 
for such reorganizations will be in- 
troduced at the next session of the 
legislature and will have the approval 
of the state educational authorities. 
Only those normal schools, however, 
which meet the standards prescribed 
by the State Board of Education can 
become teachers’ colleges. 


COLORADO. 

GREELEY. The State Teachers 
College is now requiring all students 
who ask to take more than sixteen 
hours work in one quarter to qualify 
by passing satisfactorily an extra- 
hour examination in which some 
form of intelligence test shall be 
used. The examination is given by 
the department of psychology and 
the results tabulated by the program 
committee. 

No student who falls below the 
upper quartile of :a distribution of 
college students shall be allowed to 
carry extra hours. Those who ex- 
ceed this grade but fall below the 
upper eighth of the distribution shal! 
be allowed to take only one extra 
hour, while those who exceed these 
grades shall be allowed to take two 
extra hours. 

After the  student’s first quarter 
hours’ grades must average “A” to 
qualify for one extra hour and above 
“A” to qualify for two extra hours. 
This applies onlv to such _ students 
who have already passed the ex- 
amination satisfactorily. 

Of the students who took these 
tests for the fall quarter sixty-five 


per cent. were allowed to take the 
extra hours. 
CONNECTICUT. 


The State Board of Education in 
its campaign for school betterment 
has put out some very interesting 
literature. Among the many strong 
appeals is the following under the 
heading “Questions for Teachers to 
Ask and Communities to Answer.” 

Practically every teacher must nec- 
essarily think about salary as the 
prime factor in compensation for his 
services—this obtains as a matter 
purely of self-preservation. The best 
teachers, however, attach a_ great 
deal more weight to other attractions 
toward service in a particular place 
than compensaation. 


“mentage age 


These teachers are inclined to ask 
such questions as the following :— 

l1.. What opportunity for whole- 
hearted services does this position 
offer me? 

2. Will the superintendent and 
school committee support my efforts 
to do vigorous and efficient work? 

3. Will the parents of the com- 
munity give me _ honest, whole- 
hearted support and co-operation? 

4. May I expect to be invited to 
and welcomed in all homes in the 
community ? 

5. Will my working conditions be 
adequate and attractive? 

6. Will the social life of the com- 
munity be open to me in order that I 
may associate with the brightest 
minds and the characters 
therein? 

Because satisfactory answers to 
questions like these can so seldom be 
given is one of the reasons why :t 
will be difficult to find for the com- 
ing year a sufficient supply of teach- 
ers. 

Why not set forces to work that 
will tend toward making your com- 
munity one in which the right kind 
of answers can be given to pertinent 
questions prospective teacher 
might ask? 

See to it that your school commit- 
tee, chamber of commerce, grange, 
and clubs realize their duties in this 
regard. 


State Commissioner A. B. Mere- 
dith has presented the board of 
education with a program that will 
put Connecticut in the front rank if 
the legislature will put it over. It is 
as near an ideal school law as there 
is in any state, and the impression is 
that the legislature will go the limit 
with Mr. Meredith in this matter. 
No one in the state is satisfied to 
have the rank in the Ayres scheduie 
drop from fifth to eleventh place in 
the last eighteen years. 


ILLINOIS. 

EVANSTON. Series of group 
mental tests devised to determine the 
of the pupil and his 
ability to adjust his thinking to new 
requirements have been’ given to 
more than 2.000 pupils in the grade 
school of District 75 from grade 
three through grade eight. 

The tests are similar to those de- 
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What T.CU. Will Do For 


1. You will be naid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. ; 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 


your work and requires medica] attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 


other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—-A 20% increase in monthly sick 


benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6. You may receive instead monthly indemnities of 
from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. Pe 


co 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 


circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 


field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Teachers Casualty | we 
|, Lam in bnowing your 
Underwriters 
| Name 
441 T.C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. | Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Beston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, lIll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


vised by President Walter Dill Scott 
of Northwestern University and 
used extensively in the United States 
army and in many employment bu- 
reaus of prominent industrial con- 
cerns throughout the country. 

The system used was created by 
Professors W. S. Monroe and B. R. 
Buckingham of the University of 
Illinois, and under the auspices of 
the state university has been given to 
more than 300,000 grade school pupils 
throughout the state. ; 

A corps of thirty teachers, speci- 
ally trained in this work under the 
supervision of Dr. Ernest A. Smith 
and W. A. Justice and assisted by 
students from the educational de- 
partment of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, presented these tests tothe pupils 
in every school of the district. 

They were given in three relays or 
groups. The first seven tests were 
given to ascertain how quickly the 
pupils could find numbers or words 
wrongly placed in a sentence. The 
second was silent reading, and very 
searching questions were asked con- 
cerning the subject matter of the pas- 
sage assigned. There were seventeen 
tests in this group. 

The third group of tests were on 
arithmetic, and rapid-fire questions in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division and fractions were given. 

In all of these tests the time 
needed to complete them was taken 
and noted on the papers. The papers 
were turned in and are being graded 
according to correctness and time 
consumed. 

Following the grading of the 
papers the board will publish the re- 
sults of the examination in various 
grades and a comparison with the 
tests given all over the state. 


INDIANA. 
RICHMOND. The city has con- 


tracted for a junior high school to 
cost $278,000. 


KANSAS. 

Sixteen hundred Kansas _ school 
teachers, approximately one-tenth of 
the teachers of the state, are receiv- 
ing instruction from the Kansas State 
Normal School through week-end 
classes in their home communities 
and by correspondence study. 

Two hundred teachers are enrolled 
in credit courses in the following 
towns: Kansas City, Kan.; Atchison, 
Junction City, Leavenworth,  EI- 
dorado, Winfield, Arkansas City, and 
Minneapolis. The classes meet every 
two weeks, usually on Friday even- 
ing or Saturday morning. Instructors 
from Kansas State Normal meet the 
classes and give them the same. in- 
struction they would get if they were 
in Emporia attending the State Nor- 
mal. 

Some nine hundred teachers are 
attending non-credit Saturday classes 
in the following towns: Eldorado, St. 
John, Kingman, Independence, Hol- 
ton, Newton, Kansas City, Kan.; 
Larned, Hutchinson, Lawrence, Junc- 
tion City, Ottawa, and Pratt. These 


classes are conducted one Saturday 
a month and are attended mostly by 
rural school teachers. Two instruc- 
tors from the Kansas State Normal 
go in most instances to each town 
and conduct classroom work in ex- 
actly the same way that they teach 
similar classes in Emporia. Instruc- 
tion is being given in mathematics, 
English, history, civics, rural school 
pedagogy, public school music, geog- 
raphy, and industrial art. H. M. 
Culter, head of the department of 
rural school administration, is di- 
recting the work. 

Five hundred teachers are enrolled 
for correspondence study courses and 
are carrying the work in addition to 
their teaching. Some teachers earn 
as much as eight hours credit a year 
through correspondence work and 
another eight hours in summer 
school, thereby completing half a 
year’s college work in addition to 
teaching. 

“Because of lack of funds to con- 
duct the work we are now furnish- 
ing instruction to less than half the 
communities that wanted extension 
classes this year,” Carl W. Salser, 
director of the Extension Division, 
said, “all of which goes to show that 
teachers are eager to prepare for 
better service in their school work 
and will grasp every opportunity for 
improvement.” 


MICHIGAN. 

The average salary of teachers in 
the rural schools of Ionia County 
last year was $68.80. This year it is 
$100. 

MARSHALL. Superintendent F. 
E. King inaugurated a “New Thrift 
Idea” by a campaign for the saving 
of seeds by school children. Several 
hundred dollars’ worth of seeds have 
been saved. 


NEBRASKA. 
KEARNEY. The board of edu- 


cation has let the contract for a new 
$100,000 grade building. 

LYONS. Salaries were increased 
just before schools opened, making 
$1,200 the minimum in the grades, 
$1,400 the minimum the high 
school. and $2.700 the salarv of Su- 
perintendent Clarence Linton. 


NEW MEXICO. 


RATON. The Rotary Club of this 
place recently sent a letter to all par- 
ents urging them to have their boys 
complete the high school course. 
They submitted figures showing the 
total earnings of boys who left 
school, and $2,700 the salary of Su- 
$3,130 in the next eleven years, while 
those who left school at eighteen 
earned a total of $4,950 in seven 
years. They ask all parents to co- 
operate in an effort to promote the 
education of the boys. 


NEW YORK. 
A state-wide study by nationally 


known experts in education is to be 
made of the rural schools of New 
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York by the state department of edu- 
cation and the leading organizations 
representing the interests of the 
farmers. The sum of $75,000 has 
been given outright by the common- 
wealth fund to finance the undertak- 
ing, which has for its sole aim the 
improvenfent of educational oppor- 
tunities afforded the boys and girls 
of the rural districts. The survey is 
already getting under way under the 
guidance of a committee of twenty- 
one which includes three representa- 
tives each of the Farm Bureau, the 
Dairymen’s League, the Grange, the 
Home Bureau, the State Teachers’ 
Association, the State Department of 
Education, and the State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University. 
Besides these men and women, edu- 
cational authorities from other states 
will be asked to advise and check up 
on the results of the investigation. 

The survey will include all schools 
of the state outside of cities and vil- 
lages having a population of 45,000 
or more and probably will not be 
limited to a strictly educational pro- 
gram, as it is thought that the rural 
school must be interpreted as a com- 
munity institution, vitally concerned 
with its social environment. The gen- 
eral community and interests and ac- 
tivities form a vital part in a study 
of this character. As the work is 
carried forward during the school 
year, the general phases of the sur- 
vey will cover all parts of the state 
with special emphasis on the educa- 
tional situation in certain typical 
counties in different parts of the 
state. This plan will give complete 
Statistical information as to the 
teaching staff, school plant, school or- 
ganization and supervision of the 
work and general school matters over 
the state as a whole. The detailed 
study covering certain typical coun- 
ties will go into greater detail in cer- 
tain problems, methods of instruc- 
tion, the question of retardation and 
other factors of this character. 
Special studies will also be made of 
health, education, including medical 
inspection, physical training, agri- 
culture and home making courses 
and junior project work. 

In making a gift of $75,000 the 
commonwealth fund does not assume 
any responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the funds or the direction 
of the work. The fund itself is to 
be turned over to the Board of 
Regents, who will co-operate with 
the committee of twenty-one. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. The board of 
education has decided to join with 
other boards of education of the 
state, in a meeting to consider the 
advisability of forming a federation 
or association of local boards of 
education. The meeting will be held 
December 3 and 4, at Utica. Albert 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO}, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
onal. Prepares teachers for the 
*lementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
‘ial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN. Principa!. 


S TATE NCRMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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C. Rust, president of the board, and 
Ward C. Moon, city superintendent, 
will represent the Poughkeepsie 
board at the meeting. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. It is probable that 
Ohio State University will in- 
augurate a four-term-a-year plan 
next university year. Missouri State 
is alreadv on this nlan as are Chicago 
University and Purdue. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Assistant State Superintendent E. 
N. Collette states that out of the 
673,106 pupils in Oklahoma common 
schools, 423,105, or nearly two-thirds, 
do not have access to any high school 
work. 


TENNESSEE. 

Citizens’ conferences recently held 
simultaneously at several points in 
this state bring out some interesting 
facts. The teachers’ average pay in 
Tennessee is approximately $400. 
Forty-eight counties have increased 
salaries for the year twenty-three per 
cent. There is a shortage of 1,100 
teachers in rural schools. Average 
teaching life in the state is only four 
vears. The school term is only ten 
days longer than it was twenty years 
ago, and even less than in 1910, 

Seventy-five per cent. of the total 
school population is enrolled in the 
public schools. 

Only sixty-six per cent. of the 
school enrollment is in actual atten- 
dance. 

Thirty-four per cent of the teach- 
ing period is lost by irregularity of 
attendance, making the average 
school term for country children 
only sixty-nine days. 


UTAH. 

HEBER CITY. Superintendent D. 
A. Broadbent has issued a pamphlet 
of thirty-six pages which presents 
fully the out-of-school activities of 
all children and young people from 
twelve to eighteen in Wasatch 
county. It is the best demonstration 
of what is actually being done under 
the new Utah law available. 


WISCONSIN. 

LA CROSSE. B. E. McCormick 
of this city is president-elect of the 
State Association. 

MADISON. To aid vocational 
education in Madison, the use of the 
carpenter shops of the University of 
Wisconsin College of Engineering 
during three nights a week has been 
granted by the Regents to vocational 
men under the direction of the Madi- 
son Vocational School board, headed 
by A. W. Siemers. The plans just 
announced will be similar to those 
carried on in night classes last year 
in the university electrical labora- 
torv. 

The vocational students will have 
full use of the equipment provided 
for regular university students. Two 
classes of fifteen men each will be 
conducted. 


Information at once about “OLTD 
vic” Public School. Probably 
located east of Mississippi River, 
30 or 40 years ago. Address R. M. 


Jones, Jones Business College, 550 
Garfield Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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DECEMBER agency work as a rule exceeds that of any other fall month, many changes 
taking place January first and February first. During the Holiday season 
of 1919-20 among candidates placed were three English teachers in city high schools at 
$1400 to $1600, a commercial teacher AGENG mathematics teacher, a librarian, 
at $2,000, a drawipg supervisor, a @ giammar principal, and several 
grade teachers. We are now asked for candidates for similar positions to 
begin after the Holidays, and are also working on early calls for September. RK 
Ask us for fuller particulars of our November and December agency wo . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. 
now for high class positions. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage. 427 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Established 
1885 


Teachers wanted 


Teachers’ 


Advises parents about schools. wm. 0. PRATT, Mgr. . 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ A introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN : GENCY Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends Schoole 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachereand bas filled 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Ehab- 

lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. if you need a 


teacher forany desirable pla knew 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ageney fee 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pres. free to schoo) officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. a Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Leng Distanes Telepbene 
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Is your school celebrating the Tercentenary? 


The Victrola can help you as nothing else in your festivals, f tes and pageants. 
store-house of correlative historical music, recorded especially for schools, is yours with a Victrola 


“PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH” 


and Victor Records in your classroom. 


What music did the Pilgrims know and use? 


did they find here? 


ee (Sung by Indians : 
Medicine 
White Bow Se i. (2) Grass Dance 
r’s Song 


Direct Imitations: 
Navajo Indian Songs 


Adaptation of Indian Themes: 


the Waters of 

Sioux Serenade 


INDIAN MUSIC 
Adaptation of Indian Themes: 
Papupooh (2) The Sacrifice 
(3) Wah-wah-taysee 
the Shores of Gitchie ee 
Ren the Little Hiawatha 
from an Indian Lodge 


dian Lament 
Largo World Symphony” 
Little Firef 
Land of om Sky Blue Water 
Dagger Dance (“Natoma”) 


MUSIC OF THE PURITANS 


Psalms: 
Psalm 107 
Psalm 100 
Old Rounds: 
Early to Bed (2) Three Blind Mice 
(3) Good Night 
Seotland’s Burning 


Your Boat (3) Lovely Evening 


MUSIC OF 
Amaryllis 16474 
Irish Lilt 17331 
Rinnce Fada 17840 


> 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


mden, 


(2) Row, Row, Row { 18277 


Old English Singing Games: 
Looby Loo 
Oats, Peas, Beans 
Jolly is the Miller 
London Bridge 
Mulberry Bush 
ieend on and Round the Village 


’ 
17646 


THE CAVALIERS IN VIRGINIA 
May Pole Dance—Bluff 
King Hal 

Minuet—Don Juan 


Adeste Fideles 
17087 First Nowell 
Rigodon (Rameau) 


ELIZABETHAN BALLADS KNOWN 
IN THE COLONIES 
Airs of Ophelia 


17717 Full Fathom Five 7702 
17897 Where the Bee Sucks 77 
ehin e 


It Was a Lover and \, 7634 
Have You Seen But a! i — 
Whyte Lillie Grow )} 17662 
The Victor SERVES the Schools. For further 
information consult any Victor dealer, or write 


18664 
67201 


64320 His Lass 
O Mistress Mine 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


BOUGHTON. 1834 


The Cavaliers in Virginia? 


A rich 


What music 


especially manufactured 
for School use 


This is the instrument that is 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ exoerience has 
proved itis the instrument best 
adapted to all-round schooluse. 

When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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